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W HEN a few writers of more boldness than others had brought 
the battery of ridicule to bear upen “ The MysrTerizs,” a practi- 
cable breach was soon made in that ‘monstrous system of amuse- 
ment; and as it began to fall into disrepute, dramas of a less 
| preposterous nature succeeded. The religious mysteries were 
' gradually decried; and a kind of heathen mystery became the 
| fashion of the times. The innovation which had begun with “ The 
| tragedy of the Sacrifice of Abraham,” the “Joyous Mystery of 
the Three Kings,” and the “ Pleasant Conceit of the Apocalypse 
' of St. John of Zebedee,” already mentioned, encouraged other 
poets to employ their talents in the invention of new modes of 
' dramatic amusement; and there appeared a play called “ The 
| Mystery of the destruction of Troy the great; the rape of Helen 
done by Paris, and composed in good French rhyme; together 
with the prowess, the victories, and the nobleness of the valiant 
Hector; the damnable treason committed by the Greeks, and other 
transactions between the Trojans and Grecians.” This piece excited 
no less admiration than the religious mysteries had done before, and, 
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being purely heathen, was less liable to objection on the score of 
profanation. The avidity with which it was received led to a contro- 
versy, in which the advocates of the heathen mystery, having more 
reason and common sense to support their system, gave the reli- 
gious dramatists a complete defeat. The priests were compelled to 
submit; and dramas of a more seemly sort, founded on subjects 
more consonant to scenic representation, were brought forward, with 
a new general title: the term “ Mystery” was abolished, and that 
of * Mora.iry” took its place. Under this name every thing was 
permitted; and sometimes holy subjects found their way again 
upon the stage, mixed up with the heathen. 

With such a boundless field for them to range over, the candi- 
dates for dramatic fame became more numerous than ever, and 
the subjects of their productions much more diversified. A 
Morality, in honour of the Assumption, was composed by a 
seaman, of the name of John Parmentier, who was supposed to 
be the first European that ever set foot on the ground of Africa: 
another, called “ The Reformation of taverns and tippling houses, 
and the destruction of Gluttony,” was written by a cardinal: and a 
valet de chambre of Louis the Twelfth composed a morality which 
he called “The Just Man and the Man of this World,” in which the 
design of the author was to personify virtue and vice. The de- 
nouement of this piece was strictly conformable to the-tenets of 
the times and country; for the Just Man, after going through the 
purification of purgatory, ascended to heaven—and the soul of the 
Man of this World was carried off by legions of devils to everlast- 
ing fire. 

To these succeeded three moralities composed by a physician: 
one of these was called “ The Road to Health,” a second “ The Go- 
vernment of the Human Frame,” and the third “ A Prohibition of 
the Indulgence of the Passions.” At this time flourished a poetess 
of the name of Louisa L’ABBE, whose productions were so much 
admired that she became distinguished by the name of the Frenci 
Safftho. Nor was Louisa less celebrated for the violence of he: 
attachment to her lover, than Sappho on account of her passion for 
Phaon; having followed him, dressed in men’s clothes, to the siege 
of Perpignan, and encountered every hardship and danger incident 
to warfare, by his side. It would seem, however, as if she repented 
of her choice; for, having on their return from the siege, given him 
her hand, she some time afterwards wrote a very fine moralits 
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called “ The Fotry or Love.” This extraordinary woman-could 
write poetry, if tradition be correct, in four different languages; 
and her house was the rendezvous of all the men of eminent genius 
and literature of her time. 

The reader will call to mind that in a former part of this history 
2 particular account was given of a mystery called “ The Prodigal 
Son,” by Rutebeuf. The superior excellence of that piece occa- 
sioned it to be looked up to as a model by succeeding poets. It was 
itself performed, from time to time, with occasional alterations; 
and a multitude of imitations of it were brought upon the stage. 
Scarcely was there an instance of filial impiety, or youthful mis- 
conduct, which fact or invention could supply, that was not con- 
verted into a morality, and exhibited on the public stage. There 
was one, written in praise and honour of honest girls, and intitled 
“The Poor Villager;” the subject and scheme of which merits 
consideration. The plot was this: the lord of a township, having 
taken a fancy to a beautiful girl, the daughter of one of his vassals, 
puts in practice every stratagem to corrupt her; but, finding all 
his arts ineffectual, resolves to possess her by force, and has re- 
course to personal violence. In this extremity, the unhappy girl, 
being resolute in virtue, affects to be disposed to compliance, and 
promises to make him happy on the special proviso of her being 
permitted first to have a conversation upon the subject with her 
father. To this the lord agrees; but, suspecting that it is only 
a trick to evade his designs, resolves to overhear their conversa- 
tion, and so contrives matters for the purpose as to get himself 
placed, without her knowledge, in a concealment from which he 
can hear every word she utters. Here he is astonished to hear her 
expressing the most solemn determination to die rather than have 
her chastity violated, and imploring her father to strike off her 
head directly. The nobleman, charmed as well as astonished at her 
virtue, and struck with remorse for his base intentions, breaks in 
upon their conference, entreating her forgiveness; then liberates 
both her and her father from their state of vassalage, and loads 
them with wealth and favours. 

This, though a simple story, contains a good moral, conveyed in 
a manner well suited to an uncorrupted and unenlightened age: 
but there was another, still more worthy of notice, on account of 
the marvellous absurdity of the superstition on which it turns: it 
was called “ The Ungrateful Son;”-and the fable of it is as follows 
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A foolishly fond couple havé a son, who is so entirely the object ot 
their affections, that they bring their affairs to ruin by indulging 
him in every enjoyment, and making his fortune. He has become 
extremely rich and wallows in luxury, while they are reduced to 


the lowest degree of poverty and distress. In this extremity they _ 


naturally turn their eyes to him, as their only resource for suc- 
cor;—they fly to him—unfold to him their misery, and throw 
themselves upon his filial duty for relief, telling him that they 
know not where else to seek it: but he rejects them, treats them 
with savage, wanton cruelty, and, though they are famishing with 
hunger, will not afford them a morsel of a rich banquet, which he 
is, at the time, in the very act of devouring: even the mother com- 
plains of her sufferings in vain, and, on craving a morsel of food, is 
spurned from her barbarous son with derision and contempt. This 
most unnatural conduct to his mother overwhelms the father with 
horror and indignation, and in his agonies he falls upon his knees, 
and lifting up his eyes and hands to heaven, invokes the vengeance 
of heaven and implores the Almighty to pour down some signal 
curse upon the head of the guilty wretch. No sooner has this 
dreadful-imprecation been uttered than it is complied with, in the 
most extraordinary manner. The ungrateful monster is, at the 
moment, employed in opening a savoury smoking meat-pye, when 
forth from under the paste issues a huge toad, flies at him, sticks 
to his face, covers it all over completely, and attaches itself so 
closely that no human art can remove it. The unhappy being now 
begins to repent; and the parents in their overweening fotdness 
forgive him, and offer up their prayers to remove the toad; but it 
won’t do; for they are informed that nothing but his own prayers, 
directed to proper objects,can expiate his criminal conduct: they, 
therefore, send him first to one priest, then to another, then to a 
bishop, then to a cardinal, and from the cardinal to the pope him- 
self, who sends him back to the priests to take the same round 
again. Thus he is despatched from one to the other till his whole 
fortune is exhausted. He is then fit for the operation of mercy, and 
by a certain quota of exorcisms, exhortations and prayers, is reliev- 
ed from the monstrous reptile; and a complete reconciliation takes 
place; and he is restored to the favour of heaven; and the affection 
of his parents is the consequence. 

To these succeeded another piece, which may be said to have 
outheroded Herod. In this, which had for its title “« The Moralits 
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of the Child of Perdition,” the miserable hero carries destruction 
to its utmost possible extent; and, to use the very significant 
metaphor of Sancho Panza, “ leaves nothing in the bottom of the 
inkhorn,” for he kills his father, hangs his mother, and afterwards 
runs mad. 

We have thus selected from the multitude of dramas belonging 
to the epoch now under consideration a sufficient number of in- 
stances, not only to mark the distinction between the Mysteries and 
the Moralities, but to show what were the nature and value of the 
best, or, to come more near to truth, the only dramatic attractions 
of the time; and this closes that memorable era in the history of the 
French stage, which gave the first sheck to “ the Confraternity of 
the Passion,” but which those sacerdotal actors patched up by 
joining the laymen, who gave it: for, being too cunning to abandon 
so fruitful a source of emolument, they contrived to bolster up 
their declining reputation by first conniving at, and then joining in 
the performance of the moralities at their own established theatre. 

Again the confraternity were in danger of a new revolution in 
the public taste, to the certain detriment of their interest, and, for 
aught they could foresee, to the ultimate dissolution of their 
society. A number of young gentlemen of fortune as well as 
family, who by dissolute babits, and a pursuit of pleasure so eager 
and resolute as to overleap every opposition, had brought them- 
selves to ruin, turned their thoughts to the stage for a livelihood, 
and formed themselves into a society, to which they gave the 
names of “ Les Enfans de Sans Souci.” They were, in general, 
good scholars, and, like most reprobates, who ascribe to the un- 
kindness of their fellow creatures the ruin incurred by their own 
profligacy and imprudence, got out of conceit with the world, and, 
in this humor, resorting to the drama, made Aristephanes their 
model; and, after his example, exposed the prevailing vices and 
follies of sbciety, and lashed with severe satire the manners of their 
times. This new species of entertainment succeeded beyond expec- 
tation, and became so popular that the confraternity began to 
be alarmed, and had immediate recourse to the same expedient 
practised before with the morality men: they invited them to join 
the society, to which the others acceded; and this was followed by 
the rapid decline and consequent extinction of the original confra- 
ternity, which, like a powerful whirlpool, hitherto swallowed up 
every thing that came within the draft of its vortex. As the drama 
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had travelled from mysteries to moralities, it now moved on from 
moralities to farces, and from farces again sunk into the most 
gross buffooneries—sometimes too into a heterogeneous mixture 
of them all together. At length the government took the depraved 
condition of the stage into its serious consideration, deprived the 
confraternity of the theatre, and restored it to the purposes of its 
original institution, converting it back again into an hospital of the 
holy trinity. 

Francis the first, who deprived the confraternity of the theatre, 
no doubt intended to discountenance the new drama; but he once 
more granted the brotherhood letters patent, restoring and con- 
firming to them all the privileges they enjoyed in the fourteenth 
century. Thus authorized, they went to work on a new establish- 
ment, renting for that purpose a large building called the Hote 
pE FLanpREs, and continued to act for four years; at the end of 
which period the king ordered the hotel to be demolished. 

The character of the king, when connected with his conduct to 
the brotherhood, renders it indubitable that there must have been 
in the dramas they performed something radically vitious and of- 
fensive to morality and religion; he would not else have struck 
two such severe blows at an establishment which tended to ad- 
vance the interests of literature: for Francis so liberally extended 
his protection to men of science, that it procured for him the dis- 
tinguished title of “ The Father of Letters,” and eclipsed the 
weaknesses of his administration, which, in most instances, was 
injurious, if not disgraceful. 

In order to secure themselves from the evils attending an inse- 
cure tenure, the brotherhood resolved to build a theatre upon their 
own foundation, bought ground for the purpose, and raised a 
theatre, consisting of a hall and other edifices; some of which are 
now in existence. This theatre was erected in the ground where 
the palace of the duke of Burgundy once stood, and was the fourth 
theatre ever built in Paris. Having accomplished this, they made 
an application to the parliament of Paris, enforced by strong solici- 
tation backed by great court influence, in consequence of which 
they obtained permission to establish themselves there as dramatic 
performers; but upon the express condition that they should not 
exhibit any but profane subjects—that is to say, subjects which, 
without meddling with the sacred mysteries of christianity, would 
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have a tendency to inculcate virtue, and promote the practice of 
true christian morality. 

The confraternity, however, could not get rid of their old itch, 
nor content themselves with composing and acting dramas unmix- 
ed with subjects of holy writ; and, as they were prohibited from 
them, resolved to abandon the business, in their own persons, and, 
therefore, hired their theatre, scenery, trappings and decora- 
tions to a company of comedians, who had just then united to- 
gether with a view of obtaining the royal mandate to perform. 
In this they readily succeeded: for the king was glad to put 
down the mysteries entirely, and knew that there «was no mode 
of accomplishing it so effectually as supplying their place by exhi- 
bitions more rational, natural and interesting to the public. The 
pieces performed by the new company in a great degree answered 
his majesty’s expectations, and demonstrated his sagacity in such 
subjects. They were liked much more than those of the confrater- 
nity; a new light broke in scattered rays upon the public mind; and 
a new taste dawned upon the country, which every day cleared up 
further, and became more extensive and more pure. The art 
of printing which, though invented in the thirteenth century, 
during the reign of Louis IX., the Crusader, hence called Sainz 
Louis, continued long ina languishing state, was about this time 
brought to considerable perfection, and served to effectuate the views 
of Francis in establishing literature in France upon an extensive 
and firm foundation. Books were so multiplied that they became 
common; learning became pretty generally the employment of the 
higher order of the youth of France; and the dead languages became 
systematically a part of their education. This introduced translations 
from the Greek and Latin authors; and the dramatic works of 
#schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Plautus and Terence gradually 
came forth to the world in the best French spoken at that day. 

The first regular tragedy that appeared in the French language 
was the Errcrra:f Sopuoc.es, translated by Lazare Bair, a 
gentleman of Angeis, and a pupil of the celebrated Burg. Baif, 
possessing a fine genius and an excellent disposition, travelled for 
the purpose of forming his morals and improving his understand- 
ing. Arriving at Rome, Re placed himself, for the purpose of 
learning Greek, under the learned Marcus Musurus;* and when 


' 


* Marcus Musurus was a native of Candia, taught Greek at the several 
universities of Venice, Padua and Rome, and contributed much to the re 
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he had, as far as it was practicable, accomplished the object for 
which he left France, returned again to his native country, and, for 
the purpose of entirely devoting himself to study, retired to his 
estate in the province of Anjou. Intelligence respecting his talents 
and pursuits reached the ears of Francis the first, who resolved to 
prevent them, if possible, from being lost to the world; called him 
forth from his obscurity, raised him to a high seat in his confidence, 
and actually sent him ambassador to Venice. There Baif fell in 
love with and married a young lady of condition, by whom he had 
several children. On his return to France, the king raised him to 
employments of honour and emolument, of which he made the 
best use: for instead of resigning himself to indolence and luxury, 
as most men do when they have attained such situations, he devot- 
ed himself to those labours he considered most conducive to the 
public good and his sovereign’s satisfaction, and translated from 
the dead languages such works as he thought might serve the 
state and advance learning. His most delightful task was translat- 
ing Sophocles and Euripides; and in the year 1537, the tragedy 
already mentioned came from the press with the following title, 
“ The Electra, a tragedy; containing the inhuman and truly piteous 
death of Agamemnon, by his wicked wife Clytemnestra, and her 
cruel adulterer Egysthus.” 

In order to render this work subservient to the purposes of ge- 
neral instruction in the Greek language, and make it the means of 
enabling the French people to comprehend more clearly the nature 
of Grecian poetry, he translated it closely, verse by verse, which 
of course rendered it unfit for representation. Seventeen years af- 
terwards, however, he gave a translation of the Hecusa of Euri- 
pipEs, done more freely. This was in 1550, and, his benefactor 
Francis being dead, dedicated it to his son Henry the second. It 
was reputed a work of great ingenuity and learning. 

Several eminent scholars, stimulated by the example of Baif, ap- 
plied themselves to the turning of Greek tragedy into French, and 
chiefly an author of the name of Tuomas S1BILET, who emulated 
his learned predecessor in a translation of the Iphigenia of Euri- 


vival of letters. He was made bishop of Mal]vazia, in the Morea, by Leo X., 
and died soon after of a dropsy in 1517. He was the friend of Erasmus, and 
to his critical knowledge the public w-s indebted for the first edition of 
Aristophanes and Athenzus. He also published “ Etymologicum Magnum 
Grecorum.” 
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pides. As all these, however, were but translators, the French con- 
sider SterHen JopEe.ue as the founder of their tragedy, because 
he was the first who had the boldness to produce a tragedy of his 
own composition. Jodelle was one cf the f#/etades, or constellation 
of sevén poets of France mentioned by Rovsarp. The name of the 
tragedy he produced was “ Cieopatra Captive,” published in 
1552. Yet, though the French call him the founder of their tragedy, 
the Duke de Valliere has pronounced his Cleopatra “ a servile 
imitation of the cut and form of the Greek theatre.” 
(To be continued. ) 





BIOGRAPHY. 


. 
A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WARREN, 
Actor and Manager of the Philadelphia Theatre. 


Mr. WarREN is a native of the celebrated city of Bath in 
England, where he was born on the tenth day of May 1767, 
as appears from the church records of his baptism in the books of 
St. James’s parish. Though he cannot, with Othello, boast that he 
“ fetches his life and being from men of royal liege,” he can do 
more than many men of royal liege can do—he can truly affirm 
that he fetches his life and being from an honest race of useful 
men, who for ages maintained a respectable character among 
their fellow yeomen of that country. His grandfather was a farmer, 
and had a mill on his own estate which, though small, was enough 
for all the purposes of content and plenty, and was so near Bath 
that a portion of it now constitutes a part of the city, and is that 
which all who frequent the place know by the name of “ The 
Grove.” Philip Warren, the father of our manager, was bred 
a cabinet maker, which trade he followed at Bath for many years, 
and at this time carries on in the city of London. At the usual age 
our friend William was put to school, in order to his receiving an 
education suited to the business intended for him by his father; and 
as this was the trade of a cabinet maker, it may reasonably be con- 
cluded that the dead languages made no part of his acquirements; 
a competent knowledge of the English language, a good hand- 
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writing, with arithmetic and accounts, being generally the whole 
amount of a commercial education in England; but if the boy be 
intended for one of the mechanical trades of a certain description, 
geometry, at least practical geonietry, is perhaps superadded. 
The provident schemes of parents for the future pursuits of 
their children have been oftener frustrated by the stage, than by 
any other of those specious delusions which dazzle the weak eyes 
of youth, and betray them from the smooth, beaten highway of 
discretion. Some of the most delightful reveries of family pride 
and parental partiality have been dissipated—some of the most 
lofty castles, which an overweening imagination ever fabricated in 
the air, have been laid in careless ruin—some of the most splendid 
visions of fame and fortune and title, which fancy ever raised to 
flatter and to baffle hope, have been dissolved and melted into ay 
by one touch from the wand of that witching necromancer Shak- 
speare. Full many a life has been saved by the spirit of our 
immortal bard whispering in the ear of an intended Esculapius to 
change his field of action from the sick room to the stage, and to 
poison only in fiction; full many a pulpit has been relieved from a 
projected burden—full many a pious mother’s hopes and father’s 
waking dreams of tythes and lawn sleeves annihilated by the 
wicked seduction of the sock and buskin;—and the most rancor- 
ous adversaries of the drama must be fain to acknowledge the 
important services it has rendered to society by drawing over a 
multitude of men of genius from the pillage of the long robe to the 
pageantry of the stage, and thinning the legions of Westminster 
Hall. Merchants themselves—mechanics—men of all classes and 
descriptions in this motley world of ours, have found the charms 
of the scenic art an overmatch for all their forecast and prudence 
in the disposal of their children: but the parents of Warren were 
too wise to fret themselves, and too fond of their son to worry him 
on account of a choice which, though it might be a partial disap- 
pointment of their views, seemed necessary to his happiness. 
When, therefore, at an early age, he repudiated the bench, with 
the intent to form a union for life with the stage, they neither 
attempted to counteract his purpose, nor insulted him for his 
choice; on the contrary, with a share of good sense and generous 
affection which does them the more honour, because it is so 
seldom found among men, they contributed to help him, supplying 
him from their own funds in the many pecuniary distresses to 
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which the profession he adopted has, at all times, been more than 
any other exposed. 

Warren imbibed his first pa$sion for the stage, as many others 
had done before him, from the habit of loitering about the play- 
house in company with other boys of his age. During the repre- 
sentations at Bath, which are frequent and excellent, he and his 
companions omitted no opportunity of attending the theatre; and, 
from witnessing the performance of the actors, they soon became 
inflamed with the ambition to act a play themselyes. After many 
consultations and discussions, in which the merits of several plays, 
and the practicability of acting them, were canvassed, they fixed 
upon Julius Cesar. Having duly calculated their pecuniary means 
for equipping themselves for the representation, and formed a 
plan proportioned to their resources, they hired a room that 
answered their purpose; where, instigated by their ruling passion, 
and not having the fear of criticism before their eyes, they mur- 
dered poor Julius in the capitol. Warren personated the sfare 
Cassius, for which, robust as he has been since, he was at that 
time, in one respect at least, admirably fermed, being very lank 
and slender; at that age “ he was not an eagle’s talon in the waist. 
H{[e could have crept through an alderman’s thumb ring: but a 
plague of sighing and grieving, it puffs a man up like a bladder.’’* 
Applause was lavished by the spectators on our young actors: but 
since ill nature itself could scarcely refuse its tribute upon such an 
occasion, it does not follow that the performance was excellent, 
because the audience was pleased. ‘The reception which the boys 
met with, however, served to convince them of that which they 
were before sufficiently disposed to believe, namely, that they 
were very good actors; and from this persuasion the transition was 
short to another, that if they could act so well on one stage, they 
might surely do so on another. The question, indeed, was obvious 
and natural enough for wiser persons than they could have been— 
“ If we can please a room-full of spectators, what should hinder us 
from pleasing a house full?” In a word, their young brains were so 
inflamed with the histriomania, that they resolved to make a pub- 
lic experiment as soon as an occasion should offer. Three of them 
actually went upon the stage some time after; but of the three 
Warren only remained on it: the other two having soon abandoned 





* The words of Sir John Falstaff, a character in which Warren excels. 
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it; partly on account of incapacity and partly discouraged by the 
poverty, privations and hardships they encountered. Warren felt 
so confident of success, that he regolved to take advantage of the 
first opportunity that should present itself of applying for ad- 
mission into some of those itinerant companies of players who 
travel up and down acting plays through all parts of England. 

He wd not yet seventeen years of age when the opportunity for 
which he so ardently panted fell in his way. At a town called Chip- 
penham, thirteen miles from Bath, on the London road, a company 
was collected, under the direction of one of those who, by the cour- 
tesy of their own profession, are styled “ Country Managers;” but 
by the sneering licentiousness of the vulgar and illiberal are de- 
nominated Strollers. Our Chippenham manager was one who 
contrived to render himself, during his lifetime, rather notorious 
than conspicuous by his conduct to his actors, and was the same 
who has, since his death, been gibetted up to execration by Riley 
in that curious medley of fact, borrowed anecdote, and invented 
incident, called “ The Itinerant.” The name of this extraordinary 
character, whom Riley has skewered, spitted and roasted with 
such address under the name of Riggs, was Biggs, and he was the 
father of a brood of histrions, three of whom were at that time per- 
forming in his company; to wit, James, a tolerable low comedian; 
Binny (we suppose Albina) now Mrs. Grove; and Anne, who first 
as Miss Biggs, and now as Mrs. Young, has for several years been 
one of the prime favorites of the London audience, and is unques- 
tionably a conspicuous ornament to the stage. 

There being no newspaper published at Chippenham, Biggs 
advertised his performances in the Bath papers; some of which 
falling into the wands of Warren and his associates, they formed 
the resolution of setting off for Chippenham and offering them- 
selves to the manager. They did so. Warren being desired by 
Biggs to give him a specimen of his qualifications, spoke one of the 
speeches of young Norval, to which the other having listened very 
attentively, declared it to be admirable; and expressed the most 
perfect satisfaction not only at the delivery but the action of our 
youngster. * I should have had no great cause to plume myself 
upon his approbation,” said Warren, “ if 1 had then known as 
much as I did afterwards; for Biggs knew no more whether I was 
right or wrong than the meanest candlesnuffer in his employ- 
ment.” Whatever foundation there was for Biggs’s favorable 
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© upinion, it had at least the happy effect of procuring our youth a 
welcome reception into the company; and might have been also, 
in some respect, an inducement with Biggs to receive on trial 
Warren’s companions, who were not equally intitled to approba- 
4 tion. 

The night for taking his more awful trial before the tribunal of 
the public being appointed, Warren appeared, for the first time in 
his life on a public stage, in the character of young Norval. One of 
his companions of the name of Smith was put forward at the same 
time in the character of Glenalvon. Smith completely failed—but 
Warren succeeded far beyond his own expectations; and Biggs 
was not only highly pleased with his new acquisition, But ex- 
tremely proud of his own sagacity and penetration in discovering 
so soon the young man’s talents. Had our young adventurer re- 
ceived such warm testimonials of satisfaction from a judicious cri- 
tical audience, he would have had just cause to exult; the plaudits 
bestowed upon him being loud, frequent, and repeated from the 
first to the last. But, “ to tell the truth,” says he, “ I have often 
since been astonished at the obtuseness of faculties of our small 
country town audiences in England, and have wondered not only 
how they could enjoy and applaud, but how they could endure 
such wretched performers and performances as they frequently 
have served up to them.” 

Before we go farther it may be as well to bring the reader 
a little acquainted with this Mr. Biggs, or Riggs as Riley calls 
him. Biggs in person, face, intellect and education was perhaps 
less fitted for the profession of a player than any man that ever 
stept upon a stage. He was broad, fat and unwieldy. His large 
face, fleshy, bloated, circular, unmarked by muscle, and desti- 
tude of shade, because utterly colorless, was naturally incapable 
of any expression but that of gluttony, or stupid phlegm: if it 
could be said to display an outward sign of any inward emotion, it 
was that of purseproud exultation, or occasionally of anger. The 
cifts of nature to this pretty child of hers were highly improved for 
the profession by accident and habit,—for by the former he was 
crippled and had a bowed iron supplement to one of his legs; and 
by the latter he had acquired the most absurd and ridiculous 
deportment and gesticulation imaginable. Nor did this curious as- 
semblage of personal beauties want any advantage it could derive 
from dress, which generally looked as if it had been culled, article 
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by article, with the most scrupulous regard to the setting off 
such a person, from the cast wardrobe of a theatre. Such a 
ludicrous composition of old and new fashions, of grave and 
gay, of tawdry finery and beastly slovenliness, has seldom been 
seen out of the farcery of the stage. The prevailing characteristic 
of it, however, was faded frippery. In a shabby scarlet waistcoat, 
bound with shabby gold lace, was that sepulchre of “ victuals 
crude and carnal,” his paunch, enveloped. The color of his 
coat was generally one of those bright kinds which the vulgar 
choose for finery sake—such as powder blue, pea green, or flashy 
dabs of that sort; and as those soon fade, and he wore them to 
the last shred, for nine tenths of his time at least, his coat was 
shabby. A large tie wig, with enormous curls, embellished his 
face, which, streaming at every pore, was commonly besprent 
with moisture, so that it shone as if it had been recently washed 
with oil. When these exhalations were so copious as to trickle 
down his forehead, his hand was often the succedaneum for a 
handkerchief; and with his fore finger, he scraped rather than 
wiped it away. To cap the edifice, he wore a round hat small 
enough for a boy of sixteen. , 

The language of the man was worthy of such a person. It was 2 
compound of all the vulgar slangs which separately distinguish 
Wapping, St. Giles’s and the jails, mixed up with the cant of the 
stroller’s green room; and it seemed as if Mesdames Slipslop and 
Malaprop were the models on which he had formed his style. Of 
this Riley has given several specimens in his Itinerant; but War- 
ren thinks the description rather exaggerated. That the fellow 
was very ignorant he owns, but not so extremely ignorant as Riley 
has described him. 

To finish the picture: this disgusting mass of worthlessness was 
vain beyond all example, and particularly boastful of his wealth, 
upon all occasions pulling out his purse and displaying his guineas, 
or as he was wont to call them his “* goldfinches,”’ his “ singing 
birds.” 

Biggs had neither a regular established theatre, nor a permanent 
company; but having got possession of movable theatrical property 
to a considerable amount, that is to say, of scenery, decorations, li- 
brary, music, and wardrobe, and having some money in hand, he 
contrived to collect about him a company of players, of one sort o1 
other, with which he moved up and down the country, stopping at 
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such towns as had no established theatre or stationary company, 
and there performing plays as long as he could draw money 
enough to pay the expenses of performing. If the place in which 
he intended to play, happened to be an assises town, he applied 
to the magistrate for a grant of the session house to act in: if not, 
he got into some public assembly room, or, if there were none, he 
contented himself with the most spacious apartment he could hire, 
which he fitted up and decorated rather handsomely. Though ra- 
pacious to excess, he was purseproud and vain, and had the ambi- 
tion to be thought splendid in the decoration of his theatre. At 
Chippenham he had the town-hall fitted up very neatly. The jury 
box serving for a gallery. 

With most of the fraternity of country managers, the performers 
generally play upon shares: a system which gives the former a 
grievous advantage over those who are condemned to serve under 
them, leaving the unfortunate sufferers almost entirely at the 
mercy of the principal for their quota of the profits. If the mana- 
ger be honest, the players come in for their just right and no 
more; but if, on the other hand, he be a knave, they are sure to be 
fleeced. And although, among those travelling managers, there are 
not wanting men who would reflect credit on a much higher sta- 
tion, and who treat their actors with justice and even generosity 
and fatherly kindness, it is to be feared that the majority are of a 
very different description. The celebrated James Whiteley, men- 
tioned in the biography of Hodgkinson, is said to have been one of 
the former: of the latter, this Biggs was a memorable instance. 
Indeed the means by which they have it in their power to peculate 
upon their company, (though not without suspicion, at least without 
open discovery ),are so many and so very practicable, that it requires 
more virtue than men of loose lives in general possess, to resist the 
temptation. The expenditures and receipts being entirely in their 
hands, they can swell the account they render of the one, and 
diminish that of the other, without incurring the least risk of posi- 
tive detection, and during this process the poor actor undergoes 
every species of distress. + 

Biggs was not only one of those harpies, but was in all likelihood 
the very worst of them. At the time Warren joined his company, 
he had no less than nine shares on the following accounts: for his 
three children one share each, (to this they were justly intitled, 
being good performers); for dead shares as they are called, that is, 
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scenery, wardrobe, &c. four; for himself a share; and a share for 
his wife. These two last were palpable impositions; because 
so far from either being useful as actors, they were downright 
nusances on the stage. But this was not all. Biggs pretended to 
scrape the fiddle, and some nights set himself down half a crown 
for his assistance in the orchestra. 

Besides all this, he bought every thing for the performances, 
and charged what he pleased for it; and he received in person the 
money at the door, and rendered what account of the sum he 
thought proper. Thus he contrived so to manage it that the shares 
of the actors might, without much exaggeration, be compared to 
those which the Lion in the fable allowed to his subject beasts, 
who hunted down the prey for him. It is to practices of this kind, 
and not to the indifference of the people of England to theatrical 
exhibitions, the distresses of itinerant actors, for ages proverbial, 
are to be ascribed. It is this, which drives so many of them to hu- 
miliating and often disreputable expedients for the support of life; 
and subjects the whole body, on their account, to the contempt and 
derision of a stupid, ignorant and unfeeling population. Among 
those victims of managerial fraud and cunning, there are many 
men of genius, sterling worth and exalted sentiment, who for 
years, nay some for their whole lives, languish in penury, and in 
circumstances the most afflicting; not in obscurity, for in their 
situation obscurity were comparative comfort, but in visible, broad 
day-light humiliation—in elevated misery;—as actors, for their 
hour admired and applauded on the stage;—as men, contemned and 
neglected, because in distress. 

But, to return to our subject. Elated to rapture with the 
applause he had received in young Norval, our young candi- 
date for fame returned to Bath; where, having informed his father 
and mother of the step he had taken, and the success he had met 
with, and thereby smoothed the reluctant brow of parental authority, 
he applied himself with unremitted earnestness and industry to the 
study of some characters in which he hoped soon to establish still 
higher claims to the applause of the public; being determined to 
make as soon as possible another attempt, and to plant his foot 
firmly and permanently upon the stage. He had not been long 
engaged thus, when he was interrupted by Biggs, who unexpect- 
edly arrived at Bath and desired to see him. 
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By his rapacity and inhaman extortion Biggs had so entirely 
alienated the hearts of the actors, that he was often obliged to 
shut up his theatre for want of assistants. Considering the nature 
of the man, it is not a little extraordinary that any actor who knew 
his character should enter into his employment at all; or that those 
who were ignorantly surprised into it should remain with him 
many weeks. Besides, exclusive of his conduct to them, travelling 
actors are considered as having a strong propensity to wandering, 
to novelty of situation and change of place, which they indulge 
often to the great detriment of their professional character and 
pecuniary interest. This propensity is first engendered by the 
despotism of the mimic monarchs they serve, and the distresses 
in which it involves them; for who is he that in misery does 
not hope to obtain relief by change of place? To this impulse from 
distress, the sagacious Horace remarks, that even the dull phleg- 
matic merchant himself is not insensible. 


Impiger extremos currit mercator ad Indos, 
Per mare pauperiem fugiens, per saxa, per ignes. 


Iiow then should that mercurial, sublimated being, an actor, be 
expected to rest motionless while buffeted by tyranny, or patiently 
to sojourn with poverty and contempt? Beside, while they are thus 
impelled forward by motives so very urgent, they are but little re- 
tarded in their migrations by incumbrance or impediment. Like 
soldiers, they are in genera] ready for a march, on short notice— 
they are rarely incumbered with heavy baggage,—and if they have 
not cash to spare for a seat in the inside of a stage-coach or on the 
out, they can at all times resort to the pad which Bishop Jewell 
gave to the immortal Hooker to help him on his journey—a stick; 
and being used to “ trip it on the light fantastic toe,” and moreover 
pretty generally in good hunting condition, they walk with surpris- 
ing alacrity and ease. He must be but a poor fainthearted creature 
who cannot extract some consolation even from sorrow, and force 
misery itself to furnish him with mirth. The itinerant players have 
in their composition, or their habits, much of that lighthearted 
philosophy; and, joking upon their distresses and their penchant for 
migration, have got in use a pleasant, consolatory sort of a proverb: 
** Shoes well soled, 


** A shilling in the pocket, 
and 


‘* A fig for the managers ~ 


I. 
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It was but a very short time after Warren’s return to the house 
of his father at Bath, that Biggs once again was left in the lurch by 
his company, who deserted him en corfis. Finding himself disabled 
from opening his theatre until he could procure a new suite of per- 
formers, he resolved to try his fortune among those who had not 
yet experienced the misery of dealing with him; and among the 
rest fixed upon Warren, who not only had talents to be useful, but 
had not yet felt the effects of his extortion or insolence. The terms 
he proposed were deemed fair and reasonable. Warren had not 
yet got an insight into the ways and means of country managers, 
and, being impatient to enter fully into the career of his intended 
profession, readily swallowed the gilded bait held out to him by 
Biggs. He engaged on shares with him, returned to Chippenham, 
and appeared there, for the second time on any stage, in the 
character of Don Carlos, in the Revenge. The next play Biggs got 
up was the West Indian, in which, to Warren’s surprise and mor- 
tification, he was appointed to the character of Stockwell. Well, 
indeed, might he be mortified to be put at his time of life, being 
little more than seventeen years of age, into a character so grave 
and elderly. What made it more irksome to him was that his sup- 
posed son, Belcour, was performed by a coarse person, many years 

elder than himself, who was, in no one respect, fit for the part; his 
voice being exactly adapted to the office of a boatswain of a man of 
war, and his manner and deportment scarcely less so. This man, 
whose real name was Haymes, but who went by that of Kerridge, 
had been a coachmaker at Exeter, and took it into his head to 
abandon his trade in order to follow the fortunes of a strolling 
company. It is proper here to remark, that this was not Thomas 
Haymes, who was at one time the hero of Exeter, and failed in an 
attempt to play Belcour at Drury Lane. Such as he was, however, 
Biggs put Warren into old Mr. Stockwell, in order to enable 

Haymes to murder Belcour. Nor was this the whole amount of 

our youth's cause for mortification: he was obliged to go on in 

Stockwell, dressed in a large white bushy wig, and a suit of 

clothes which, being made for a stout, fat, punchy fellow, hung 

about him, who, as we have before remarked, was very slender. 

“ like an old lady’s loose gown,” and must have made him look 

very ridiculous. He himself candidly says, that the whole play, and 

indeed all their exhibitions, were so extremely contemptible that he 
never thinks of them without wondering how any rational being 
could sit to see them out. 
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Finding that Warren had a good memory, a disposition to in- 
dustry and diligent study, and an easy temper, Biggs imposed 
upon him shamefully, and gave him every long character to 
perform; and as the players were continually leaving the com: 
pany, made him a versatile hack in all kinds of characters as 
it suited the needy purposes of his theatre. Hence it fell out, that, 
in no very long period of time, Warren had performed almost 
every character in play and farce; frequently doubling, as they 
call it, that is to say, playing two parts in the play—nay sometimes 
three, and afterwards performing at least one part in the after- 
piece. For all this his receipts scarcely amounted to a very spare 
subsistence; rarely more than four shillings a week. He, in con- 
junction with another player of the name of Stannard, had a benefit, 
which produced the largest sum he had yet touched as a player— 
the receipts of the house, over and above the expenses, amounting 
to thirty shillings, or about three dollars and a half a piece. The 
gentlemen of Chippenham, taking into consideration the distress- 
ed circumstances of the actors, laid a little plan for their relief, 
and performed two nights for them, admitting no part of the com- 
pany but the actresses to play along with them. This generous 
scheme was successful; the profits, when fairly shared, gave about 
four and twenty shillings to each, with which, and the little cash 
he had brought from home, Warren was able to pay his way and 
get through the season. 

Those who live in plenty, and have not known experimentally 
what it is to endure severe privations, will wonder how men qua- 
lified by education for the stage, and of course nurtured in com- 
fort, could exist under such galling distress. There are few that 
know Warren who will not be surprised how he contrived to 
make out life upon the miserable pittance arising from his labours, 
or how for such a pittance he would work so hard. “ I am con- 
vinced” says he, speaking on this subject, “ that in the whole time 
I was with Biggs, I did not receive upon an average, more than 
four shillingsa week. My mother, to be sure, occasionally assisted, 
or 1 could not have got on; and, as it was, my wants were great: yet 
I do not know that I have ever been much happier. I was blessed 
with a strong constitution, excellent animal spirits, and a natural 
disposition to contentment; and these I never impaired by intem- 
perance.” 

From Chippenham, Biggs wem to Warminster, a trading town 
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of Wiltshire, and waiting on lord Weymouth, procured a grant of 
the Great Ball-room over the Courthouse, to play in. There had 
not been a company in that town for twenty-three years before, 
about which time one under the management of Bates, the father 
of Bates the comedian, who now has a theatre in New England, 
performed there with little success, it is to be presumed, since 
it was for so many years after deserted by the actors. Notice was 
now given to the company to assemble at Warminster at the end of 
three weeks, in which time the scenery, &c. was transported there 
in wagons; but at the end of that three weeks, the Quarter 
Sessions were to be held, so that the players could not get posses- 
sion of the Ball-room for a fortnight longer; and thus were those 
poor sufferers full five weeks without receiving a shilling. As 
soon as the Quarter Sessions were over, the company performed, 
constantly to full houses: but this success made little difference to 
any but Biggs, who fleeced them so that they were not better off 
than they had been at Chippenham. 

Thus oppressed, starved, and irritated, the performers left Biggs 
one by one. Warren was enabled by supplies received from home, 
to stand his ground, and feeling averse to “ unlace his reputation, 
and spend his rich opinion for the name of” a deserter, remained 
with Biggs, who now found it his interest to give him the first 
line of business. He played young Marlow, and characters of that 
cast in comedy. In tragedy too he played first characters. At the 
end of the season, he had Richard for his Benefit, which turned 
out well, being the only good one he ever had while in Biggs’s 
Company. He actually cleared twenty-three pounds by it. How 
well he earned it, may be collected from the quantity of labour 
which fell to his share. That very night he played Richmond, Tres- 
sel, and Buckingham, besides a character in the afterpiece. How 
that was practicable it may puzzle those unacquainted with the 
arts of country companies to find out; but these things are casy 
enough to those who know how to do them. Whether the play be 
understood or not, is of little consequence to an audience of clod- 
poles. During this season, Warren had the advantage of constant 
practice in a vast variety of characters, and in the first line of busi- 
ness. In short, he played in every thing from Richard and Hamlet, 
to lord Minnikin and young Philpot. 

From Warminster the company went to Frome, where they 
passed a miserable winter; thence to Bruton, and thence to Sher- 
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born, in Dorsetshire, playing at each place with no success, and 
without any occurrence worth relating save that at Bruton, where 
they played in a room in an inn, Biggs erected a hanging gal- 
lery, suspended from the ceiling in the manner of a hanging 
shelf in a larder or pantry; in the midst of the performance, the 
suspenders gave way, the gallery began to descend with a crash, 
and the people to save themselves, in their consternation leaped 
down, throwing all into the most ridiculous confusion. Luckily, 
however, no one was hurt. 

While they were at Frome, an accident befel Warren, not less 
distressing, and indeed not less ridiculous than that which befel 
the knight of the Sorrowful Countenance, with his green stock- 
ings, while sojourning at the palace of the duke. There being no 
chimney in the theatre, which autrefois held hay for horses, being 
what is vulgarly called a stable loft, a stove was placed upon a large 
flag stone behind the scenes. Warren had only one pair of shoes, 
and those were of black calamanco. It being very wet and cold, 
he placed them on the flag for the benefit of the fire. When oh! 
horrible to relate, one of them took fire, and was burned to the 
very sole. His distress may well be imagined, when it is told, that 
there was not a shoe to be bought ready made in the town, and that 
he had three days to wait while a lazy fellow made a pair, for which 
our friend was sadly pinched to pay. The whole fruits of his suc- 
cess at Warminster having been consumed in repairing his ward- 
robe, and paying for his board for above four months, during which 
he received next to nothing from Biggs. 

At Sherborn, where they remained four months, he, though 
a first performer, got so little, that he was not able to pay four 
shillings a week, the price of his bed and board. Still hope gleamed 
in his horizon, and he followed it; but as a great writer says “ like 
the horizon it still flew away before him.”—During this time many 
distresses occurred so severe, that he owns he would be afraid to 
relate them, as they would to many appear incredible, and indeed 
so ludicrous and out of the ordinary course of things, that they 
would incur the suspicion of being purposely fabricated for the 
joke’s sake. 

He now began to reflect seriously upon his situation, and think- 
ing that he had sacrificed enough to honour, resolved to leave 
Biggs for ever: he had been about a year with him, and after 
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undergoing the want of every thing but necessary food, found 
himself without a shilling in his pocket. He therefore determined 
as soon as his benefit was over, to go to the town of Taunton, in 
Somersetshire, where he was told a company was performing with 
success, under Davis, commonly known by the name of Tag 
Davis. His benefit night at last arrived, and produced him about 
thirty shillings. After which he remained so long as it was neces- 
sary to perform for the benefits of the other actors, when he set 
off without communicating his intentions to Biggs, or to any of 
the rest of the company. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Mirror of Taste. 
ON NOVELS AND NOVEL READING. 


Tuer business of novel reading has been carried to an excess, 
which calls loudly for the consideration and interference of all those 
who value the happiness of themselves or of their offspring.- That 
nineteen in twenty of the books so called are positively mischievous, 
is a proposition which could easily be demonstrated; that any of 
them are positively salutary, except under certain restrictions, 
may be very much doubted. As it is likely that this opinion will 
be called in question, it may not be amiss to establish it upon firm 
grounds of fact and reasoning. 

If a novel be so perfectly natural as to give a true picture of life, 
it does no more for us than is already done to our hands in the or- 
dinary incidents of the day that passes over us, and can afford no 
greater attraction, and very little, if any, more instruction than our 
usual commerce with the world will supply. If, on the other hand, 
it present an untrue picture of life, it imparts false and exaggera- 
ted notions, which are sure to mislead the understanding, and, 
possibly, corrupt the heart. One of the prominent evils of this kind 
of writing is, that it tends to fill young minds with fancies, wishes, 
hopes and expectations, which can never, in the natural course ef 
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things, be gratified or accomplished. It excites fears where there 
are no dangers, hopes without possibility of fruition, and wishes 
without end, because without any object in existence. It presents 
a deuble picture of human condition; one a paradise, the other 
a hell; and when the person, who has been early trained to draw 
his stock of ideas of mankind from such descriptions, comes into 
the world, and looks at men as they really are, he sees no such 
beings as those he has been accustomed to expect. He cannot find 
among the worst such fiends, or among the best such angels, as 
those of whom he has been reading. He perceives the business of 
life going on in the natural way, with few incidents capable of 
deeply interesting his feelings, agitating his soul, heating his ima- 
gination, or violently affecting his heart. All then is disappoint- 
ment; disgust succeeds; and, to the deep novel reader, this world 
and its uses *“* seem weary, flat, stale and unprofitable.” In a word, 
all relish for the attainable enjoyments of life is lost in idle visions, 
and illusory expectations of what can never be found in existence. 
The novel of Tom JonrEs may be fairly considered as the most 
natural extant: that is to say, as containing characters and in- 
cidents, which, less than those of any other, violate probability, or 
depart from the track of real life—such as bid fairer for being 
found in the course of social intercourse. Now let it be consider- 
ed, what may be the consequences to a simple inexperienced mind 
of indulging in the reading of that fascinating work. The character 
of Jones is one which, as much as any we know of, in these 
volumes of fictitious history, a young lady of virtuous sensibility 
would be apt to take up in her imagination as the model of a per 
fect husband. With a handsome face, and a person at once elegant, 
vigorous and manly, the author has bestowed upon him courage, 
generosity, tenderness and benevolence; and in a word, every 
qualification of temper, mind and body, but prudence: a virtue, the 
last in rank, if indeed it holds any rank at all, in the estimation of 
a youthful fancy. On the other hand, he has given him none of 
those vices or foibles, which degrade the human character, or 
lower it in the general estimation of the world, and particularly of 
the young and inconsiderate. He has, it is true, qualified him with 
a dash of youthful frailty; but he has, at the same time, contrived 
to make it spring rather from the goodness of his heart than from 
depravity, or moral turpitude. In a word, taking that youth 
altogether, he is drawn a picture, of which, we venture to af 
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undergoing the want of every thing but necessary food, found 
himself without a shilling in his pocket. He therefore determined 
as soon as his benefit was over, to go to the town of Taunton, in 
Somersetshire, where he was told a company was performing with 
success, under Davis, commonly known by the name of Tag 
Davis. His benefit night at last arrived, and produced him about 
thirty shillings. After which he remained so long as it was neces- 
sary to perform for the benefits of the other actors, when he set 
off without communicating his intentions to Biggs, or to any of 
the rest of the company. 
(To be continued.) 
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Fox the Mirror of Taste. 


ON NOVELS AND NOVEL READING. 


Tue business of novel reading has been carried to an excess, 


which calls loudly for the consideration and interference of all those 
who value the happiness of themselves or of their offspring. That 
nineteen in twenty of the books so called are positively mischievous, 
is a proposition which could easily be demonstrated; that any of 
them are positively salutary, except under certain restrictions, 
may be very much doubted. As it is likely that this opinion will 
be called in question, it may not be amiss to establish it upon firm 
grounds of fact and reasoning. 

If a novel be so perfectly natural as to give a true picture of life, 
it does no more for us than is already done to our hands in the or- 
dinary incidents of the day that passes over us, and can afford no 
greater attraction, and very little, if any, more instruction than our 
usual commerce with the world will supply. If, on the other hand, 
it present an untrue picture of life, it imparts false and exaggera- 
ted notions, which are sure to mislead the understanding, and, 
possibly, corrupt the heart. One of the prominent evils of this kind 
of writing is, that it tends to fill young minds with fancies, wishes, 
hopes and expectations, which can never, in the natural course ef 
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things, be gratified or accomplished. It excites fears where there 
are no dangers, hopes without possibility of fruition, and wishes 
without end, because without any object in existence. It presents 
a deuble picture of human condition; one a paradise, the other 
a hell; and when the person, who has been early trained to draw 
his stock of ideas of mankind from such descriptions, comes into 
the world, and looks at men as they really are, he sees no such 
beings as those he has been accustomed to expect. He cannot find 
among the worst such fiends, or among the best such angels, as 
those of whom he has been reading. He perceives the business of 
life going on in the natural way, with few incidents capable of 
deeply interesting his feelings, agitating his soul, heating his ima- 
gination, or violently affecting his heart. All then is disappoint- 
ment; disgust succeeds; and, to the deep novel reader, this world 
and its uses “ seem weary, flat, stale and unprofitable.” In a word, 
all relish for the attainable enjoyments of life is lost in idle visions, 
and illusory expectations of what can never be found in existence. 
The novel of Tom JonEs may be fairly considered as the most 
natural extant: that is to say, as containing characters and in- 
cidents, which, less than those of any other, violate probability, or 
depart from the track of real life—such as bid fairer for being 
found in the course of social intercourse. Now let it be consider- 
ed, what may be the consequences to a simple inexperienced mind 
of indulging in the reading of that fascinating work. The character 
of Jones is one which, as much as any we know of, in these 
volumes of fictitious history, a young lady of virtuous sensibility 
would be apt to take up in her imagination as the model of a per 
fect husband. With a handsome face, and a person at once elegant, 
vigorous and manly, the author has bestowed upon him courage, 
generosity, tenderness and benevolence; and in a word, every 
qualification of temper, mind and body, but prudence: a virtue, the 
last in rank, if indeed it holds any rank at all, in the estimation of 
a youthful fancy. On the other hand, he has given him none of 
those vices or foibles, which degrade the human character, or 
lower it in the general estimation of the world, and particularly of 
the young and inconsiderate. He has, it is true, qualified him with 
a dash of youthful frailty; but he has, at the same time, contrived 
to make it spring rather from the goodness of his heart than from 
depravity, or moral turpitude. In a word, taking that youth 
altogether, he is drawn a picture, of which, we venture to af 
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firm, not one woman in ten thousand will find an original in real 
life. Whenever the young reader perceives a flaw in his characte 
or conduct, her imagination helps her to patch it up in the picture 
which she forms to herself of him who is to be blessed with her 
affections. Possibly there is already some youth upon whom her 
imagination has been busy, and in whose person her mind’s eye 
sees Tom Jones identified; if not, she is very likely to connect her 
idea of that captivating character with the first person who, in 
manners, temper, disposition, or any accidental circumstance, hap- 
pens to bear a resemblance to the compound image already por- 
trayed by the pen of Freipinc in her fancy. The more simple, 
sensible, and amiable she is, the more strong will be her tendency 
to become enamoured of this amiable object. She marries him; 
and now comes the sad reverse. He who perhaps would far exceed 
in every virtue, and every accomplishment, the sober expectations 
of alady that had formed hers, not upon romance, but on real life, 
to our amiable, self-deceived, brings nothing but sad disappoint- 
ment. She finds that a mere mortal man, just such as those who 
are usually born of woman, has fallen to her share; discontent and 
chagrin succeed; or at least disappointment sufficient to diminish 
the sober comforts, which, but for giving the rein to her simple 
overweening fancy, she might have enjoyed. The same will hap- 
pen, of course, to those young men, who looking for nothing less 
than a Sophia Western, find a something not at all resembling 
her. 

As novels present to the mind pictures too exaggerated and 
overcoloured, to convey just ideas of any thing in real life, the 
habits of thinking and estimating mankind, acquired from early 
reading them, are consequently unjust, so that the persons who 
read them much, can very seldom judge of their fellow creatures 
correctly, till they have had their erroneous imaginations (generally, 
too late) checked and rectified by experience. The novel reader 
stands a chance of being violently attracted to some new-fledged 
acquaintance, or without cause, disgusted with some inoffensive 
stranger. “ That is a kind worthy creature,” says he, “it is easy 
to see by his very looks, that there is much virtue in him; and 
then, his manners are irresistible;” “ and that” thinks he of 
another, “ that is a person to be avoided: he has something about 
him that tells one, he ought not to be trusted.” Thus judgment 
and cool experiment are completely excluded, till when too late, 
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he repentantly finds, that he has lost a good friend by his rash 
decision, or has formed an intimacy, the ruinous effects of which, 
it is probable, time itself cannot entirely cure but with the help of 
the grave. 

One of the greatest dangers, attending the too much reading of 
this kind of books, is the effect it has upon our sensibilities, those 
nice and delicate perceptions, by which we receive pleasure from 
beauty, and pain from deformity; those handmaids of taste, and, 
when under due regulation, those springs as well as balances of 
our best virtues; those quick feelings which alarm the mind of the 
possessor, at every deviation from rectitude, to which the man 
who has reflected but little, and received but few and shallow im- 
pressions of the principles of virtue and decorum, remains wholly 
insensible. These sensibilities, however, to be useful, must be well 
regulated; for if over exercised and stretched to an extreme, they 
are among the worst enemies of human happiness. Behaviour, 
harmless in itself, hurts the man of overstrained sensibility; he is 
as much disgusted with the coarse manners of an honest clown, 
as other men are at the turpitude of a wicked man; few things 
are good enough to satisfy his taste; in every dress there is some- 
thing to hurt his eye; in every musical performance, something to 
jar upon his ear. He is so angry with the frailties, foibles, and vices 
of his fellow creatures, that he at last gets angry with and hates 
themselves. In writing, the style which rises not to the standard 
of perfection, previously fixed in his mind, though in other respects 
excellent, disgusts him; and to come to matters of much greater 
consequence, that sensibility, which, when raised only to its proper 
height, makes us feel for the miseries of others, and impels us to 
relieve their distress, when exerted to extreme, becomes so mor- 
bidly exquisite, as tomake us shun the sight of misery, and shrink 
from our natural sympathy; thus counteracting the very end 
for which it is implanted in our nature, and, while depriving our- 
selves of happiness, preventing us from contributing to the good of 
others. Indeed there are abundant reasons to fear that it often 
serves as an apology to the person who labours under it, for not 
examining into the condition of the unhappy, and for withholding 
from them the relief which it is in his power to bestow. 

The truth is, that the frequent perusal of pathetic compositions 
gradually diminishes the uneasiness which they are intended to ex- 


cite. The repetition of fictitious scenes of misery renders the 
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heart callous to real distress, and to the comparatively trivial suf- 
ferings, which occur in the ordinary course of human affairs; and 
the over refined morbid delicacy, which results from those fictitious 
histories of elegant misery, and dignified distress, turns with dis- 
gust from the mean and loathsome circumstances concomitant 
with poverty and wretchedness, as they are generally found in 
life. 

It is a fact, established by the concurrent testimony of those 
who have most deeply studied human nature as a science, that the 
indulgence of our passive perceptions prevents the full exercise 
of our active habits; andthat while the former grow weaker by re- 
petition, the latter acquire daily strength. Fictitious history gives 
no exercise whatsoever to our active habits: the scenes represent- 
ed in it differ from those of real life in this essential point, that in 
the latter we proceed directly from the passive impression to those 
exertions which it is intended to produce, whereas in the former, 
that is in the contemplation of imaginary sufferings, we stop short 
at the impression, and there being no opportunity of carrying our 
benevolent feelings into effect, the uneasiness which we experience 
at the sight of distress, and which should prompt us to relieve it, 
is diminished, and along with it the habit of active beneficence, 
without which such dispositions are useless. 

W hat is here said, is by no means intended to aim at the etitire 
rejection of such works; but merely to point out the necessity of 
prescribing bounds to the use of them. The reader perhaps will 
smile when he is told that the time of life, when the reading of 
Novels is most likely to be noxious, is that in which they are read 
or rather devoured with greatest avidity; and that the time, at which 
only they can be entirely innoxious, is that period at which the re- 
lish for them, if it can be supposed to exist at all, is but moderate. 
When matured age, and sufficient intercourse with the world, 
have given correctness and stability to our judgment and opinions; 
when experience has measured out the limits to which the mind 
may venture to carry its hopes, wishes, and expectations, with a 
reasonable prospect of fruition; and when the picture, of what 
man really is, is so deeply traced in the judgment, that it can- 
not be wiped away by the illusory descriptions found in ficti- 
tious narratives, and which are generally those of what men 
ought to be, but seldom or never that of what they are, then the 
perusal of such works may be attended with advantage, as they 
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may sefve to soothe the mind, to afford a temporary relief from 
those sorrows which, as certainly “ as the spark flies upward,” will 
mix with the happiest condition of man, to beguile away the heart 
irom grief, distress, and discontent, and yield it up to a tender 
pleasing melancholy. If they are read even by the young, under 
the auspicious instruction of persons interested in their welfare, 
and qualified to point out their just application, they may be use- 
ful, being not a little conducive to elevation of mind, and to the 
cultivation of taste, and tending to invigorate and quicken the 
powers of moral perception. The point is, not to let an appetite 
for such works be carried too far, nor to misapply them so grossly, 
as to take them in lieu of experience, or to consider the incidents 
or characters they contain, as things to be met with in real life. 
But the most formidable objection to these works of fancy remains 
yet to be stated, and is of anature so extremely important, that one 
would think it cannot fail, if gravely considered, to make an indeli- 
ble impression upon the mind of every thinking parent. Not only 
our Divine Religion, but the naked and necessitous condition of 
“ our shivering nature,” teaches us, that when we come into life, 
we enter upon a state of trial, toil, and labour, which is only to end 
in the grave; and that trial is the basis of a final sentence, which 
avill be passed upon us, to the alternative of either eternal felicity, 
or eternal sadness. Our education is a part of this trial, in which 
our progress and proceedings in the after part of life are arranged 
to more or less advantage, and on which our final success will 
greatly depend. It is, therefore, of the highest importance, not 
only to waste no time upon, but to form no taste for, any acquisi- 
tions which may not be converted to higher purposes than those 
of mere amusement. To make our trial the more difficult, nature 
has given us a reluctance to great exertions of mind, as well as of 
body, and, above all, a dislike to dry uninteresting instruction. 
Hence arises a fondness for works of fiction, which delight the 
fancy, while they hold out treacherous, delusive hopes, and pre- 
sume to be vehicles of instruction, without, in the smallest de- 
gree, taxing the mind with industry cr labour. But let it be recol- 
lected, that by indulging our natural relunctance to labour, we 
greatly increase its power, till its dominion over us becomes so 
complete, that those efforts, through the medium of which only, 
every thing that is worthy and substantially salutary can be obtain- 
ed, become so wearisome, as not to lie endured, and in fact, often at 
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last impracticable; while, on the other hand, the most laborious 
efforts become habitual to us by constant use, and so pleasant, as 
not to be relinquished without uneasiness. The study of the law, for 
instance, is a hard bit in the mouth of him who has early acquired 
a high relish for poetry, works of fancy, and nothimg else. To 
transfer his taste from SuHaxsPEARE to Coxe, or even to BLack- 
STONE, is a task of greater difficulty, than the generality of man- 
kind are equal to; yet we find, that early habit, when uninterrupted 
by the seductive charms of those works of mere amusement, 
makes it, not merely a tolerable, but a delightful object of study. 
If then, to inure the mind to useful habits be conducive to the 
happy progress of our trial here, and to its issue hereafter, the 
reading of books merely pleasing to the fancy ought, at least, to 
be postponed till the habits of dry, industrious, intellectual labour 
shall have confirmed the mind in a taste for it, and made all that 
follows, easy and pleasant. The truth is, (a melancholy truth in- 
deed) that the multitude of those frivolous books, with which the 
literature of the day is incumbered, have so completely extin- 
guished a taste for truly valuable reading, so vitiated the judg- 
ment, and so betrayed the mind to frivolity and helpless vanity, 
that a book of real utility is seldom seen in the hands of young 
ladies, or (unfortunately, it may in too many cases be said) of young 
gentlemen either, who will yet pester you with a display of their 
great skill in language and style, and hold forth with confidence 
upon moral distinctions, which they have never perceived, or sen- 
timents which they have never felt, and upon which men of severe 
study and matured judgments, would touch with reluctance, diffi- 
dence, and hesitation. Some who now live, and are not old, must 
remember the time when the number of novels being so few that 
they were quickly exhausted, history, excellent poetry, and the 
lighter ethics, afforded the customary relaxation to our females, in 
their leisure hours; and the window seat, the table, and the mantle- 
piece, where now the worthless novel holds an undisputed throne, 
were covered with those admirable works, the Spectator, Tatler, 
and Guardian, and others not less laudable. The attractions of 
young ladies then, were not confined to their personal charms, 
heightened by frivolous external accomplishments, and by those 


artful embellishments which dress, or the want of dress, is supposed 


to bestow; nor to the recital of some incident, piteous and unna- 
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make it, taken from some fulsome novel; nor to the miserable imi- 
tation of some flippancy or folly—the lear, the affected languish, 
the yawn of feigned ennui, the soft and tender sigh, the pretty pet 
or pout, the pert titter, adopted from some imaginary countess, 
or other favourite character; the knowledge of young ladies then, 
was considerable, in some cases extensive, untainted with pedantry 
or conceit, and in general, abundantly adequate to all laudable and 
useful purposes; their moral sense and decorum were correspon- 
dent; and all was natural and consistent—neither affected, nor 
overstrained: without their being aware of it, a thousand loves lay 
in ambush behind their lips: wise and good men became at once 
their slaves and their protectors; the soul and the intellectual sense 
took the lead of the animal; and the idea of a sacred indissoluble 
union preceded personal wish. Even those whom age, infirmity, 
or prior union forbade to hope, could not help combining with such 
subjects, the highest idea of matrimonial bliss, and exclaiming, 
‘“‘ Heavens what a wife will she make! how blest will be the man 
who obtains her hand!” 

There is another, but it must be confessed, when compared with 
those, rather an inferior consideration—though it is not without its 
importance. It is this:—-Of those novels ninety-nine in a hundred 
tend to deprave the style of those who study them as models, which 
very many do. In fact, what can be conceived more mischievous 
in literature, than false notions conveyed in vitious language; than 
things which have no existence, nor resemblance to any thing in 
existence, described in inflated bombast, and swelled into a marvel- 
lous size, with bloated fulsome expressions, destitute of gramma- 
tical correctness, destitute of syntactical connexion. 

With all those sins upon their heads, however, novels will be 
read. Long before the time of life arrives, when such works cease 
to be mischievous, the control of parents over their children is in 
eeneral, gradually resigned; and if they were willing, which, we 
fear, is not very often the case, they would not be able to direct 
them effectually to a proper use of their time, or a proper selec- 
tion of books. For this reason, it will certainly be beneficial to so- 
ciety, to mark out those novels, as they come from the press, which 
appear least noxious, and most conducive to such advantages, as can 
be derived from that species of composition. Perhaps truth and 
candor will justify us if making a short list of exceptions to the 
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| rivalled work of the inimitable Goldsmith, the Vicar of Wakefield 
| On this subject we shall say more hereafter. ! 


(To be continued. ) 


ESSAY ON THE WRITINGS OF MASSINGER. 
(Concluded. } 

Our poet’s writings are stored with fine sentiments; and the 
same observation, which has been made on Shakspeare’s, holds 
) true of our author: that his sentiments are so artfully introduced, 

that they appear to come uncalled, and to force themselves on the 
mind of the speaker. In the legendary play of The Virgin Martyr, 
Angelo delivers a beautiful sentiment, perfectly in the spirit of the 
piece: 

Look on the poor 


With gentle eves; for in such habits, often, 
Angels desire an alms. 


When Francisco, in The Duke of Milan, succeeds in his designs 
against the life of Marcelia, he remarks, with exultation, that 


When he’s a suitor, that brings cunning arm’d 

With power, to be his advocates, the denial 

Is a disease as killing as the plague, 

And chastity a clue that leads to death.— Act 4. sc. 2. 


Pisander, in The Bondman, moralizes on the insolence of the 
slaves to their late tyrants, after the revolt, in a manner that 
tends strongly to interest us in his character: 


Here they, that never see themselves, but in 

The glass of servile flattery, might behold 

The weak foundation upon which they build 
Their trust in human frailty. Happy are those 
That, knowing in their births, they are subject to 
Uncertain change, are still prepared, and arm’d 
For either fortune: a rare principle, 
And with much labour learn’d in wisdom’s schoo!’ 
For, as these bondmen, by their actions, show 
‘hat their prosperity, like too large a sail 
For their small bark of judgment, sinks them with. 
A fore-right gale of liberty, ere they reach 
The port they long to touch at: so these wretches 

Swollen with the false opinion of their worth, 


above observations; at the head of which we may place that un- 
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And proud of blessings left them, not acquired; 
That did believe they could with giant arms 
Fathom the earth, and were above their fates, 
Those borrow’d helps, that did support them, vanish’d, ie 
Fall of themselves; and, by unmanly sufferings, 
Betray their proper weakness.—<Act 3. sc. 3. 







His complaint of the hardships of slavery must not be entirely 
passed over: ; 





The noble horse, +® 
That, in his fiery youth, from his wide nostrils, t 
Neigh’d courage to his rider, and break through . 
Groves of opposed pikes, bearing his lord i 
Safe to triumphant victory; old or wounded Ha 
Was set at liberty, and freed from service. ; 
The Athenian mules, that from the quarry drew } 
Marble, hew’d for the temples of the gods, | 
The great work ended, were dismiss’d, and fed ; ; 

At the public cost; nay, faithful dogs have found ‘a 

Their sepulchre; but man, to man more cruel, 
Appoints no end to the sufferings of his slave.—ZJd. act 4. sc. 2. 




















The sense of degradation in a lofty mind, hurried into vice by a 
furious and irresistible passion, is expressed very happily in Zhe 
Renegado, by Donusa: 
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What poor means 
Must I make use of now! and flatter such, 
To whom, till I betray’d my liberty, 
One gracious look of mine would have erected 
An altar to my service.—Act 2. sc. 1. 









When Mathias,in The Picture, is informed by the magical skill 
of his friend, that his wife’s honour is in danger, his first exclama- 
tions have at least as much sentiment as passion: 











It is more 
Impossible in nature for gross bodies, fii 
Descending of themselves, to hang in the air; me 
Or with my single arm to underprop ae 
A falling tower; nay, in its violent course, , 
To stop the lightning, than to stay a woman rhe | 
Hurried by two furies, lust and falsehood, 
In her full career of wickedness! 


* 
1 am thrown ne 
From a steep rock headlong into a gulf ' 
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Of misery, and find myself past hope, 
In the same moment that I apprehend 
That I am falling.—Acct 4. sc. 1. 


But if Massinger does not always exhibit the liveliest and mosi 
natural expressions of passions; if, like most other poets, he some- 
times substitutes declamation for those expressions, in description 
at least he puts forth all his strength, and never disappoints us of 
an astonishing exertion. We may be content to rest his character, 
in the description of passion, on the following single instance. In 
The Very Woman, Almira’s lover, Caidenes, is dangerously wound- 
ed in quarrel, by Don John Antonio, who pays his addresses to 
her. Take, now, a description of Almira’s frenzy on this event, 
which the prodigal author has put into the mouth of a chamber- 
maid: 

If she slumber’d, straight, 
As if some dreadful vision had appear’d, 
She started up, her hair unbound, and, with 
Distracted looks, staring about the chamber, 
She asks aloud, where is Martino? Where 
Have you conceal’d him? Sometimes names Antonio, 
Trembling in every joint, her brow contracted, 
Her fair face as *twere chang’d into a curse, 
Her hands held up thus; and, as if her words 
Were too big to find passage through her mouth, 
She groans, then throws herself upon her bed, 
Beating her breast.—Act 2. sc. 3. 


To praise or to elucidate this passage would be equally super- 
fluous. I am acquainted with nothing superior to it in descriptive 
poetry; and it would be hardy to bring any single instance in com- 
petition with it. Our poet is not less happy in his descriptions of 
inanimate nature; and his descriptions bear the peculiar stamp of 
true genius in their beautiful conciseness. What an exquisite pic- 
ture does he present in the compass of less than two lines! 


Yon hanging cliff that classes 
His rugged forehead in the neighbouring lake 
Ren@gado, act 2. se. 5. 


Thus also Dorothea’s description of Paradise: 
There's a perpetual spring, perpetual youth; 
No joint-benumming cold, or scorching heat, 
Famine, nor age, have amy being there. 
Che Virgin Martyr, act 4. se. 
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Aiter al] the encomiums on a rural life, and after all the sooth- 
ing sentiments and beautiful images lavished on it, by poets who 
never lived in the country, Massinger has furnished one of the 
most charming unborrowed descriptions that can be produced on 
the subject: 


Happy the golden mean! Had I been born 

In a poor sordid cottage, not nurs’d up 

With expectation to command a court, 

I might, like such of your condition, sweetest, 
Have ta’en a safe and middle course; and not, 
As I am now, against my choice, compell’d 

Or to lie grovelling on the earth, or raised 

So high upon the pinnacles of state, 

That I must either keep my height with danger, 
Or fall with certain ruin. 


We might walk 

In solitary groves, or in choice gardens; 
From the variety of curious flowers 
Contemplate nature’s workmanship and wonders: 
And then, for change, near to the murmur of 
Some bubbling fountain, I might hear you sing, 
And, from the well-tun’d accents of your tongue, 
In my imagination conceive 
With what melodious harmony a choir 
Of angels sing above their Maker’s praises. 
And then with chaste discourse, as we return’d, 
Imp feathers to the broken wings of time: 
° . ss , * walk into 
The silent groves, and hear the amorous birds 
Warbling their wanton notes; here, a sure shade 
Of barren sycamores, which the all-seeing sun 
Could not pierce through; near that an arbor hung 
With spreading eglantines; there, a bubbling spring 
Watering a bank of hyacinths and lilies. 

The Great Duke of Florence, act 1. sc. 1. and act 4. sc. 2. 





Let us oppose to these peaceful and inglorious images, the pic 
cure of a triumph, by the same masterly hand: 


When she views you, 
Like a triumphant conqueror, carried through 
The streets of Syracusa, the glad people 
Pressing to meet you, and the senators 
Contending who shall heap mbdst honours on you; 
The oxen, crown’d with garlands, led before you, 
Vou. ITI. N 
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Of misery, and find myself past hope, 
In the same moment that I apprehend 
That I am falling.—Act 4. sc. 1. 


But if Massinger does not always exhibit the liveliest and mosi 
natural expressions of passions; if, like most other poets, he some- 
times substitutes declamation for those expressions, in description 
at least he puts forth all his strength, and never disappoints us of 
an astonishing exertion. We may be content to rest his character, 
in the description of passion, on the following single instance. In 
The Very Woman, Almira’s lover, Caidenes, is dangerously wound- 
ed in quarrel, by Don John Antonio, who pays his addresses to 
her. Take, now, a description of Almira’s frenzy on this event, 
which the prodigal author has put into the mouth of a chamber- 


maid: 
If she slumber’d, straight, 

As if some dreadful vision had appear’d, 
She started up, her hair unbound, and, with 
Distracted looks, staring about the chamber, 
She asks aloud, where is Martino? Where 
Have you conceal’d him? Sometimes names Antonio, 
Trembling in every joint, her browt contracted, 
Her fuir face as *twere chang’d into a curse, 
Her hands held up thus; and, as if her words 
Were too big to find passage through her mouth, 
She groans, then throws herself upon her bed, 
Beating her breast-—Act 2. sc. 3. 


To praise or to elucidate this passage would be equally super- 
fluous. I am acquainted with nothing superior to it in descriptive 
poetry; and it would be hardy to bring any single instance in com- 
petition with it. Our poet is not less happy in his descriptions of 


inanimate nature; and his descriptions bear the peculiar stamp of 


true genius in their beautiful conciseness. What an exquisite pic- 
ture does he present in the compass of less than two lines! 
Yon hanging cliff that classes 
His rugged forehead in the neighbouring lake. 
Ren@gado, act 2. se. 5. 


Thus also Dorothea’s description of Paradise: 


There’s a perpetual spring, perpetual youth; 
No joint-benumming cold, or scorching heat, 
Famine, nor age, have any being there. 
rhe Virgwnm Martyr, act 4. se- - 
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After all the encomiums on a rural life, and after all the sooth- 
ing sentiments and beautiful images lavished on it, by poets who 
never lived in the country, Massinger has furnished one of the 
most charming unborrowed descriptions that can be produced on 
the subject: 





Happy the golden mean! Had I been born 

In a poor sordid cottage, not nurs’d up 

With expectation to command a court, 

I might, like such of your condition, sweetest, 
Have ta’en a safe and middle course; and not, 
As I am now, against my choice, compell’d 

Or to lie grovelling on the earth, or raised 

So high upon the pinnacles of state, 

That I must either keep my height with danger, 
Or fall with certain ruin. 


We might walk 

In solitary groves, or in choice gardens; 
From the variety of curious flowers 
Contemplate nature’s workmanship and wonders: 
And then, for change, near to the murmur of 
Some bubbling fountain, I might hear you sing, 
And, from the well-tun’d accents of your tongue, 
In my imagination conceive 
With what melodious harmony a choir 
Of angels sing above their Maker’s praises. 
And then with chaste discourse, as we return’d, 
Imp feathers to the broken wings of time: —— 
° . ° ° * walk into 
The silent groves, and hear the amorous birds 
Warbling their wanton notes; here, a sure shade 
Of barren sycamores, which the all-seeing sun 
Could not pierce through; near that an arbor hung 
With spreading eglantines; there, a bubbling spring 
Watering a bank of hyacinths and lilies. 

The Great Duke of Florence, act 1. sc. 1. and act 4. se. 2. 


Let us oppose to these peaceful and inglorious images, the pic 
‘ure of a triumph, by the same masterly hand: 


When she views you, 
Like a triumphant conqueror, carried through 
The streets of Syracusa, the glad people 
Pressing to meet you, and the senators 
Contending who shall heap most honours on you; 
The oxen, crown’d with garlands, led before you, 
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Appointed for the sacrifice; and the altars 

Smoking with thankful incense to the gods; 

The soldiers chanting loud hymns to your praisc; 

The windows fill’d with matrons and with virgins, 

Throwing upon your head, as you pass by, 

The choicest flowers, and silently invoking 

The queen of love, with their particular vows, 

To be thought worthy of you.—The Bondman, act 3. sc. 4 
Lvery thing here is animated; yet every action is appropriate. A 
painter might work after this sketch, without requiring an addi. 
tional circumstance. 

The speech of young Charalois, in the Funeral Procession, i! 
too metaphorical for his character and situation, is at least highly 
poetical: 

How like a silent stream, shaded with night, 
And, gliding softly with our windy sighs, 
Moves the whole frame of this solemnity! 


* * * * 
Whilst I, the only murmurer in this grove 
Of death, thus hollowly break forth. 
The Fatal Dowry, act 2. sc. ! 


It may afford some consolation to inferior genius to remark, 


that even Massinger sometimes employs pedantic and overstrain- 
ed allusions. He was fond of displaying the little military knowledg« 
he possessed, which he introduces in the following passage, in a 
most extraordinary manner. One beautiful image in it must excuse 
the rest. 


Were Margaret only fair, 
The cannon of her more than earthly form, 
Though mounted high, commanding all beneath it, 
And ramm’d with bullets of her sparkling eyes, 
Of all the bulwarks that defend your senses 
Could batter none, but that which guards your sight 


But " : i ‘ 
When you feel her touch, and breath 


Like a soft western wind, when it glides o'er 
{rabia, creating gums and spices; 
And in the van, the nectar of her lips, 
Which you must taste, bring the battalia on, 
Well arm’d, and strongly lin’d with her discourse, 

. * * . 7 
Hyppolitus himself would leave Diana, 
To follow such a Venus. 

A New Way to Pay Old Debts, act 3. sc. 
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What pity that he should ever write so extravagantly, who ceuld 
produce this tender and delicate image, in another piece: | ig 







What’s that? Oh, nothing but the whispering wind hit 
Breathes through yon churlish hawthorn, that grew rude, 1, 
As if it chid the gentle breath that kiss’d it. a 






The Old Law, act 4. sc. 2. 













I wish it could be added to Massinger’s just praises, that he had ’ 
\ preserved his scenes from the impure dialogue which digusts us vy 
in most of our old writers. But we may observe, in defence of his ; 
failure, that several causes operated at that time to produce such a 7 
dialogue; and that an author, who subsisted by writing, was abso- r 
lutely subjected to the influence of those causes. The manners of My 
the age permitted great freedoms in language; the theatre was not 
frequented by the best company; the male part of the audience was ti 






by much the more numerous; and, what perhaps had a greater ef- 
fect than any of these, the women’s parts were performed by boys. 
So powerful was the effect of those circumstances, that Cartwright 
is the only dramatist of that age whose works are tolerably free 
from indecency. Massinger’s error, perhaps, appears more strongly, 
because his indelicacy has not always the apology of wit; for, either 
from a natural deficiency in that quality, or from the peculiar 
model on which he had formed himself, his comic characters are | if 3 
less witty than those of his cotemporaries; and when he attempts | 
wit, he frequently degenerates into buffoonery. But he has show- 
ed, in a remarkable manner, the justness of his taste, in declining 
the practice of quibbling; and as wit and a quibble were supposed, 
in that age, to be inseparable, we are perhaps to seek, in hiS aver- 
sion to the prevailing folly, the true cause of his sparing employ- 
ment of wit. | a 

Our poet excels more in the description than in the expression 4 
of passion. This may be ascribed, in some measure, to his nice at- 
tention to the fable: while his scenes are managed with consum- 
mate skill, the lighter shades of character and sentiment are lost 
in the tendency of each part of the catastrophe. 

The prevailing beauties of his productions are dignity and ele- 
cance; their predominant fault is want of passion. 

The melody, force and variety of his versification are evety 
where remarkable. Admitting the force of all the objections which 
are made to the employment of blank verse in comedy, Massinger * 
possesses charms sufficient to dissipate them all. It is indeed 
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equally different from that which modern authors are pleased to 
style blank verse, and from the flippant prose so loudly celebrated 
in the comedies of the day. The neglect of our old comedies 
seems to arise from other causes than from the employment of 
blank verse in their dialogue; for, in general, its construction is so 
natural, that, in the mouth of a good actor, it runs into elegant 
prose. The frequent delineations of perishable manners, in our 
old comedy, have occasioned this neglect; and we may foresee the 
fate of our present fashionable pieces, in that which has attended 
Jonson’s, Fletcher’s, and Massinger’s: they are either entirely 
overlooked, or so mutilated, to fit them for representation, as 
neither to retain the dignity of the old comedy, nor to acquire the 
graces of the new. 

The changes of manners have necessarily produced very re- 
markable effects on theatrical performances. In proportion as our 
best writers are further removed from the present times, they ex- 
hibit bolder and more diversified characters, because the prevail- 
ing manners admitted a fuller display of sentiments, in the common 
intercourse of life. Our own times, in which the intention of polite 
education is to produce a general uniform manner, afford little 
diversity of character for the stage. Our dramatists, therefore, 
mark the distinctions of their characters by incidents more than 
by sentiments; and abound more in striking situations than in- 
teresting dialogue. In the old comedy, the catastrophe is occa- 
sioned, in general, by a change in the mind of some principal 
character, artfully prepared, and cautiously conducted; in the 
moderrg, the unfolding of the plot is effected by the overturning 
of a screen, the opening of a door, or by some other equally dig- 
nified machine. 

When we compare Massinger with the other dramatic writers 
of his age, we cannot long hesitate where to place him. More na- 
tural in his characters, and more poetical in his diction, than Jonson 
or Cartwright, more elevated and nervous than Fletcher, the only 
writers who can be supposed to contest his preeminence, Massin- 
ger ranks immediately under Shakspeare himself. 

It must be confessed, that, in comedy, Massinger falls consi- 
derably beneath Shakspeare; his wit is less brilliant, and his 
ridicule less delicate and various; but he affords a specimen. of 
elegant comedy,* of which there is no archetype in his great pre 


* The Great Duke of Florence 
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decessor. By the rules of a very judicious critic,* the characters in 
this plece appear to be of too elevated a rank for comedy; yet, 
though the plot is somewhat embarrassed by this circumstance, 
the diversity, spirit and consistency of the characters render it a 
most interesting play. 

In tragedy, Massinger is rather eloquent than pathetic; yet he 
is often as majestic, and generally more elegant than his master. 
He is as powerful aruler of the understanding, as Shakspeare is of 
the passions. With the disadvantage of succeeding that matchless 
poet, there is still much original beauty in his works; and the 
most extensive acquaintance with poetry will hardly diminish the 
pleasure of a reader and admirer of Massinger. 


OWENS, THE IRISH TRAGEDIAN. 

Joun LENNERGAN OWENS, actor, was born in Ireland, and was 
there esteemed the best Zanga that ever succeeded Mossop; but 
frequent intoxication prevented him from retaining his situation at 
the theatre. Having appeared one night in a state of inebriation 
while representing the character of Polydore,t (Orphan) the au- 
dience took an occasion, when he was alone on the stage, to 
express their indignation at his conduct by a loud Aiss. Owens 
came forward, and looked at them with an 4jazx’s frown; then 
proceeding with his soliloguy,—‘ Here I’m alone and fit for 


mischief,” put himself in the attitude of a pugilist. The audience’s- 


resentment was subdued by the rage of the actor. They joined ina 
universal laugh, and Owens was permitted to finish his character. 
This unfortunate attachment to liquor reduced him at last to ex- 


* See the Essay on the Provinces of the Drama. 

; This strange incident occurred the very night on which Mrs. Melmoth 
made her first appearance on the stage. The writer of this note was present. 
Mrs. Melmoth played Monimia for the benefit of her husband, Courtney 
Melmoth, who played Castalio. Of this lady we are desirous to give the 
public a true biographical account; because some writer, as unjustly as 
ignorantly, has misrepresented her in a London publication, stating, that in 
Dublin she went to mass in order to fill her house at her benefit. If the 
writer had known Dublin he would have known, as Mrs. Melmoth did, that 
going to mass there would rather injure than serve her in that way. If he 
knew herself, he would know that she was incapable of such impiety and 
meanness. Mrs. Melmoth was a sincere avowed catholic, in the verv teeth 
of her interest 
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teeme poverty; and he latterly became a very beggar in the streets. 
At this time, not having played his favourite character for six 
years, he was struck upon reading Kemble’s name in the bills fo: 
the part. He sighed; and meeting a person of decent appearance, 
implored pecuniary assistance. The gentleman was curious enough 
to inquire his name; upon which he replied, “ Has six years’ crue} 
absence extinguished majesty so far, that nought shines here 
to tell you Z’m the real Zanga?—Yes, sir, John Lennergan Owens, 
successor to Henry Mossop.” The gentleman, moved with com- 
passion, gave him a trifle. Owens now hastened to get a morsel ot 
dinner; but on his way was stopped by another mendicant, who 
implored Azs assistance. “ I have but one shilling in the world,”’ 
says he, “ and that was given me this moment; however you shal! 
have Aalf”’ To his honour be it added, he stepped immediately 
into a public house, changed his shilling, and divided it with his 
brother in affliction! 


THE EFFECT OF MUSIC ON DIFFERENT ANIMALS. 


Trost who pretend that the love of music, and especially in- 
strumental music, is a natural instinct, say that even brute animals 
are sensible of it. One day when I was in the country, I resolved 


to try if it were true; and, while a person played upon a trump- 
marine properly tuned, I considered with attention the effect on a 
cat, a dog, a horse, an ass, a doe, some cows, some small birds, and 
a cock and hens; all which were in a court-yard, directly under a 
window out of which I leaned. 

As for the cat, she did not seem to be at all sensible of the 
sound of the instrument; and to judge by her deportment, she 
would have given all the music in the world for a single mouse: 
she did not show the least mark of pleasure, but basked quietly in 
the sun. The horse stopped short before the window, and lifted up 
his head now and then, while he was grazing. The dog sat on his 
haunches like a monkey, keeping his eyes fixed all the time on the 
person who played. He continued in this attitude more than an 
hour, and seemed to comprehend what was going forward. The 
ass gave no token of sensibility, but Kept on calmly eating his 
thistles. The doe raised her large ears, and seemed very attentive. 
The cows stopped a little, and, after having looked as if to see 
whether they knew us, went on their way. The small birds, some 


in an aviary, and ethers on the trees. seemed as if they would bur 
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themselves with singing. The cock, solely attentive to the hens, 
and the hens employed in scratching the ground, gave no indica- 
tion that they received any pleasure from hearing a trump-marine. 

Shakspeare, in the Merchant of Venice, thus describes the effect 
of music on horses: 


“Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unbridled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing round, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood; 
If they, perchance, but hear a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze, 
By the sweet power of music.” 


THE TRAVELLER 
An Oriental Apologue. 

As soon as I perceived the first sparkling fires of day, I mount- 
ed my ass, and took the path which leads to the high road of 
Babylon; scarce was I there, when, in raptures, I exclaimed, 

O how mine eyes do wander with joy o’er yon green hills! 


With what delicious perfumes do these flowery meadows embalm 
the air! 


I am in a beautiful avenue; my ass and I may retire under the 
shade of the trees when it shall seem good unto us. 

How serene the heavens! How fine a day! How pure the air I 
breathe! Well mounted as I am, I shall arrive before dusk. 

Whilst I uttered these words, besotted with joy, I looked kindly 
down upon my ass, and gently stroking him:. 

From afar I see a troop of men and women, mounted upon 
beautiful camels, with a serious and disdainful air; 

All clothed in long purple robes, with belos and golden fringes, 
interspersed with precious stones. 

Their camels soon came up with me; I was dazzled by their 
splendor, and humbled by their grandeur. 

Alas, all my endeavours to stretch myself served only to make 
me appear more ridiculously vain. 

Mine eyes did measure them incessantly; scarce did my head 
reach their ancles; I was sorely vexed from the bottom of my soul: 
nevertheless did not give over following them 
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Then did I wish that my ass could raise himself as high as the 
highest of their camels, and fain would I have seen his long ears 
peep over their lofty heads. 

I continually incited him by my cries; I pressed him with my 
heels and my halter; and though he quickened his pace, yet six of 
his steps scarcely equalled one of the camels’. 

In short we lost sight of them, and I all hopes of overtaking 
them. What difference, cried I, between their lot and mine! Why 
are they not in my place? or why am I not in theirs? 

Wretch that I am! I sadly journey on alone, upon the vilest and 
the slowest of animals; they, on the contrary,—happy they!—would 
blush to- have me in their train; so despicable am 1 in their eyes! 

Busied in these reflections, and lost in thought, my ass, finding 
I no longer pressed him, slackened his pace, and presently stooped 
to feed upon the thistles. 

The grass was goodly; it seemed to invite him to rest; so he 
laid him down; I fell; and, like unto him who, from a profound 
sleep, awaketh in surprise; so was I on a sudden awaked from my 
meditations. 

As soon as I got up, the voice of thousands came buzzing in my 
ears: I looked around, and beheld a troop still more numerous than 
the former. . 

These were mounted as poorly as myself; their linen tunics the 
same as mine; their manners seemed familiar; I addressed the 
nearest. 

Do your utmost, says I, you will never be able, mounted as you 
are, to overtake those who are a-head of you. 

Let us alone, says he, for that; the madmen, they risk their lives; 
and for what? to arrive a few minutes before us. 

We are all going to Babylon; an hour sooner or later, in linen 
tunic or purple robes, on an ass or a camel, what matters it when 
once one is arrived; nay, upon the road, so you know hew to amuse 
vourself? 

You, for example; what would have become of you had you been 
mounted on a camel! Your fall, says he, would have been fatal. I 
sighed, and had nothing to reply. 

Then looking behind me, how great was my surprise to see men, 
women and children following us afoot, some singing, others skip- 
ping onthe tender grass; their poorbacks bowed under their burdens. 
Then, cried I, transported beyond myself, they go to Babylon as 
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well as I: and is it they who rejoice? and is it I who am sad? when 
on a sudden my oppressed heart became light; and I felt a gentle 
joy flow within my veins. 

Ere We got in, we overtook the first party; their camels had 
thrown them; their long purple robes, their belos and gold fringes 
interspersed with diamonds, were all covered with mud. 

Then, ye powerful of the earth, even then it was I perceived 
the littleness of human grandeur; but the just estimation I made 
of it did not render me insensible to the misfortunes of others. 


CHARACTER OF THE SPANISH NATION. 

SoME customs, and some traits of character, run through all the 
provinces. The national pride is every where the same. The 
Spaniard has the highest opinion of his nation and himself, which 
he energetically expresses in all his gestures, words and actions. 
This opinion is discovered in all ranks of life, and classes of 
society; among the great and the small; under the rags of poverty, 
as much as in the royal palaces. Its result is a kind of haughtiness, 
repulsive sometimes to him who is its object, but useful in giving 
to the mind a sentiment of nobleness and selfesteem, which forti- 
fies it against all meanness. 

The Spaniards are extremely reserved: they have little of those 
exterior demonstrations of that deceitful show, which is called 
politeness. They do not make advances to a stranger; they wait 
for him to begin; they watch his conduct; and do not give him 
their confidence till they think they know him. Their address is 
serious, cold, and sometimes even repulsive; but, under this un- 
promising exterior, they conceal a worthy heart, and a great dis- 
position to oblige: they scatter around their benefits, without 
endeavouring to make a merit of them, and grant without having 
promised. 

The Spaniard is very slow in all his operations. He often deli- 
berates when he ought to act, and spoils affairs as much by his 
temporizing, as other nations do by precipitation. They have a 
proverb contrary to ours: they say, that one should never do today 
what may be put off till tomorrow. This slowness of the Spaniards 
appears incompatible with the vivacity of their imagination: it is 
the consequence of the distrust and circumspection that are na- 
tional to them; but when their pride is irritated, their anger pro- 

Vor. III. O 
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voked, or their generosity stimulated, they awake In a moment 
from their apathy, and are capable of the most violent and most 
noble actions. 





RURAL FELICITY. 
“ Happy the man who leaves off trade,” 
(Thus to himself Paul Poplin said,) 
No care his mind engages; 
Fix’d on a gently rising hill, 
At Somerstown or Pentonville, 
He eyes the passing stages. 


The city rout, the lord mayor’ ball, 
The bankrupt meeting at Guildhall, 
He cautiously avoids; 
Nor when bold privateers invade 
Our homeward bound West India trade- 
Pays cent. per cent. at Lloyd’s.” ~” 





His Poplars, Lombardy’s delight, 
He ranges graceful to the sizht, 
Than mighty Magog taller; 

And if one overtops his peers, 
The overgrown intruder shears, 
Or substitutes a smaller. 


Pleas’d from his summerhouse to spy 

The lowing herd to Smithfield hie, 
To feed each London glutton; 

His blushing elder-vine he brews, 

To treat his city-friends, who choose 
To taste his Sunday’s mutton. 


When Autumn rears his sunburnt head, 
And plums his garden-wall o’erspread, 
What joy rewards his labours! 
First choosing for himself the best, 
He civilly bestows the rest 
Upon his next door neighbours. 


Where glides old Middleton’s canal, 
He sometimes joins the motley mali. 
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And feasts on ale and fritters; 
And when he nods in soft repose, 
Responsive to his vocal nose, 

The merry blackbird twitters. 


When drifted snow ingulfs the house, 

He hunts the weazle, rat, or mouse; 
Or, with a net of bobbin, 

Intraps the sparrow chirping brood, 

And ofttimes, in a valiant mood, 
Insnares the fierce red Robin. 


But if, to grace his rural life, 
He take unto himself a wife, 
(No more a naughty ranger) 
He marries one of honest kin, 
Like Pamela, or void of sin 
Like her who chose the stranger. 


What more can mortal man desire, 
An elbow chair, a blazing fire, 
Two spermaceti tapers; 
An appetite at five to dine, 
A dish of fish, a pint of wine, 
A leg of lamb and capers! 


No turbot eighteen pence a pound 

Should on my humble board be found, 
No fricandeau or jelly; 

No moor-game, dear and dainty breed, 

Should fly from Berwick upon Tweed, 
To roost within my belly. 


Vd killa pig—I’d drive a team— 

I’d keep a cow to yield me cream, 
More delicate than nectar; 

O pure and innocent delight 

To snatch the pigeon from the kite, 
And—in a pie protect her! 


And when the Hampstead stage I spied, 
With six fat citizens inside, 
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Their daily labour over; 
The horned herd I’d thus provoke— 
‘“« Fag on, obedient to the yoke, 
Behold me safe in clover.” 





Paul Poplin, in a curious fuss, 
A future Cincinnatus, thus 
. His honest pate was puzzling; 
When lo! before his counter stands 
A pursy widow, and demands 

Six yards of ell-wide muslin! 


"He starts—displays the Indian ware, 
His country box dissolves in air, 
Like mists of morning vapour; 
And, in the Poultry, Poplin still 
Sticks to the shop, and eyes the till, 
A smirking linendraper. 





LINES 
Upon secing a beautiful infant sleeping on the bosom of its mother. 
Upon its native pillow dear, 
The little slumb’rer finds repose; 
His fragrant breath eludes the ear, 
A zephyr passing o’er a rose. 


Yet soon from that pure spot of rest, 
Love’s little throne, shalt thou be torn: 
Time hovers o’er thy downy rest 
To crown thy baby brows with thorn. 


Oh! thoughtless! couldst thou now but see 
On what a world thou soon must move: 
Or taste the cup prepar’d for thee 
Of grief, lost hopes, or widow’d love; 


Ne’er from that breast thou’dst raise thine head. 
But thou would’st breathe to heav’n a prayet 
To let thee in thy blossom fade, 
And in a kiss to perish there. 
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FEMALE HEROISM. 

Axpour ten years ago, there lived at Vienna, a German Count, 
who had long entertained a secret amour with a young lady of con- 
siderable family. After a correspondence of gallantries, which 
lasted two or three years, the father of the young Count, whose 
family was reduced to a low condition, found out a very advan- 
tageous match for him, and made his son sensible that he ought 
in common prudence to close with it. The Count, upon the first 
opportunity, acquainted his mistress very fairly with what had 
passed, and laid the whole matter before her with such freedom 
and openness of heart, that she seemingly consented to it; she 
only desired of him, that they might have one meeting, before 
they parted forever. 

The place appointed for this meeting was a grove, which stands 
at a little distance from the town. They conversed together in this 
place for some time, when on a sudden, the lady pulled out a 
pocket pistol, and shot her lover in the heart, so that he fell down 
dead at her feet. She then returned to her father’s house, telling 
every one she met, what she had done. Her friends, upon hearing 
her story, would have found out means for her escape; but she told 
them, she had killed her dear Count, because she could not live 
without him, and that for the same reason, she was resolved to fol- 
low him by whatever way justice should determine. She was no 
sooner seized, but she avowed her guilt, rejected all excuses that 
were made in her favour, and begged that her execution might be 
speedy. She was sentenced to have her head cut off, and was ap- 
prehensive of nothing, but that the interest of her friends would 
obtain pardon for her. When the confessor approached her, she 
asked him where he thought the soul of her dear Count was? 
He replied, that his case was very dangerous, considering the cir- 
cumstances in which he died. Upon this, so desperate was her 
phrensy, that she bid him leave her, for that she was resolved to 
go to the same place where the Count was. The priest was forced 
to give her better hopes of the deceased, (from a consideration that 
he was upon breaking off so criminal a commerce and leading a 
new life) before he could bring her mind to a temper fit for one. 
who was so near her end. 

Upon the day of her execution, she dressed herself in all he: 
ornaments, and walked towards the scaffold, more like an expect 
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ing bride, than a condemned criminal. She was placed in a chair, 
according to the custom of that place; where after having stretched 
out her neck with an air of joy, she called upon the name of the 
Count, which was the signal appointed for the executioner, who 
with a single blow of his sword, severed her head from her 
body. 


THOUGHTS ON CRIMINAL PROSECUTIONS. 

M. De Vorrtaire does not think two witnesses sufficient to 
prove the crime of a delinquent; and he alleges several cases, be- 
sides the famous and well known case of the daughter of Sirven, 
which seem to justify his opinion. A cabal, says he, of the po- 
pulace of Lyons, declared in 1772, that they saw a company of 
young people carrying, amidst singing and dancing, the dead body 
of a young woman, whom they had violated and assassinated. The 
depositions of the witnesses to this abominable fact, or pretended 
fact, were unanimous; and, nevertheless, the judges acknowledged 
solemnly, in their sentence, that there had been neither singing 
nor dancing, nor girl violated, nor dead body carried. This may 
have been, in part, the fault of the judges, who, as our author in- 
sinuates, and even affirms in this work,* are in France often more 
corrupt and perfidious, than the witnesses. The case, indeed, of 
M. de Pivardiere is most singular, as it is almost incredible, and 
is nevertheless (according to our author) a public fact. Madame 
Chauvelin, his second wife, was accused of having had him assas- 
sinated in his castle. Two servant maids were witnesses of the 
murder: his own daughter heard the cries and last words of her 
father: ‘ My God! have mercy upon me!’ One of the maid ser- 
vants, falling dangerously ill, took the sacrament; and while she 
was performing this solemn act of religion, declared before God, 
that her mistress intended to kill her master. Several other wit- 
nesses testified, that they had seen linen stained with his blood; 
others declared, that they had heard the report of the gun, by 
which the assassination commenced. His death was averred: never- 
theless, at length it appeared, that there was no gun fired, no blood 
shed, nobody killed. What remains is still more extraordinary: 
M. de la Pivardiere returned home; he appears in person before 
the judges of the province, who were preparing every thing to 


* Prize of Justice and Humanity. 
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execute vengeance on his murderer. The judges are resolved not 
to lose their process; they affirm to his face, that he is dead; they 
brand him with the accusation of imposture for saying that he is 
alive; they tell him that he deserves exemplary punishment for 
coining a lie before the tribunal of justice; and maintain, that their 
procedures are more credible than his testimony. In a word, this 
criminal process continued eighteen months before the poor gen- 
tleman could obtain a declaration of the court “ that he was alive.” 

M. de Voltaire relates several other instances of the criminal 
precipitation, or still more criminal iniquity, of the French tri- 
bunals, in condemning to death, in its most cruel forms, innocent, 
inoffensive, nay, virtuous citizens. The story of Monthaille, who 
without any accuser, witness, or any probable or suspicious cir- 
cumstances, was seized by the superior tribunal of Arras, in 1770, 
and condemned to have his hand cut off, to be broken on the wheel, 
and afterwards burned alive, for killing his mother, is one of those 
horrors that astonish and counfound. This sentence was executed; 
and his wife was on the point of being thrown into the flames as 
his accomplice, when she pleaded her pregnancy, and gave the 
Chancellor of France, who was informed of this infernal iniquity, 
time to have the sentence reversed, when her husband had fallen 
a victim to the bloody tribunal of Arras. “ The pen trembles in 
my hand,” cries our author, “ while I relate these enormities! We 
have seen by the letters of several French lawyers, that not one 
vear passes, in which one tribunal or another does not stain the 
gibbet or the rack, with the blood of unfortunate citizens, whose 
innocence is afterwards ascertained, when it is too late.” 


LITERARY BLUNDERS. 

The following is related of » French nobleman, by a learned 
lady. A young nobleman one day atiempted to prove to me, that 
Seneca was contemporary with Henry the Fourth. To convince 
me that he was right, he produced the works of Seneca, dedicated 
to that prince, and showing me the title page, “ See,’ says he, “ is 
not here the name of Seneca, and immediately beneath it, that of 
Henry the Fourth? What have you to say now!” I told him, that 
this was a translation of the original author, made many ages after 
his death; but my assertion had little avail with him; he only 
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laughed at me, and affirmed, if I was not convinced, I certainly 
ought to be so, from what he had shown me. 





Vicelius, a man in other respects not ignorant, believed, that 
Plutarch wrote the life and actions of Charles the Fifth, because 
the life of that monarch, in some Latin editions of Plutarch’s 
works, is added at the end. 





A Franciscan monk, resident at Porto Bello, in the East Indies, 
who asserted, of some copies of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, that they 
were English Bibles; and showing his audience the engravings, 
* See,” said he, “ how those abominable wretches worship the 
devil, whilst he changes them into beasts.” 





Proba Falconia, a very illustrious female, wrote what she term- 
ed, “ Centones Virgiliani,” on certain parts of Scripture. By the 
blunders of printers, she was called, “ Proba Falconia Centona,” 
which error is to be seen in the edition of the work printed at 
Paris, in 1509, the title of which runs thus: © Probe Falconiz Cen- 
tonz clarissime feminz,” &c 


_—— 


ANECDOTES. 


Earl of Ormond. When Lord Strafford was Lord Lieutenant of 
ireland, he made an order that no peer should be admitted into the 
House of Lords in that kingdom, without leaving his sword with 
the doorkeeper. Many peers had already complied with this imso- 
lent order, when the Duke. then Earl of Ormond. being asked for 
his sword, he replied to the doorkeeper. “ If you make that re- 
quest again, Sir, I shall plunge my sword into your bedy.~ Lord 
Strafford hearing this, said, “ This nobleman is 2 man that we must 
endeavour to get over to us.” 

A jege?d gentleman of the Temple. who for a comsiderable ume 
paid his addresses to the daughter of a bookseller in Holborn. ws: 
a few days age tortadden the house, an which be ummediste! sent 
na bill af ninety-ome pounds thirteen shillings and four pence. 
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1 Friday Ist, 


2 Saturday 2d, 
} Monday 4th, 


4 Wednesday 6th, 
5 Friday 8th, 


6 Saturday 9th, 
7 Monday 11th, 


9 Friday 15th, 
10 Saturday 16th, 
11 Monday 18th, 
















13 Friday 22d, 
i4 Saturday 23d, 


15 Monday 25th, 
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THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 





For February, 1811. 


The Revenge—(Zanga by a gentleman, his first ap- 
pearance on any stage. )}—The Lady of the Rock. 
George Barnwell.—Columbus. 


Distressed Mother.—A Recitation—A Budget of 


Blunders. For the benefit of Mr. Fennell. 

The Doubtful Son.—Irishman in London. 

De Monfort.—The Forty Thieves. For the benefit of 
Mr. Wood. 

The Foundling of the Forest.—A Budget of Blunders, 

Venice Preserved—(Pierre by the gentleman who 
played Zanga.)—The Irish Widow. 


8 Wednesday 13th, The Doubtful Son.—Blue Beard. 


The Robbers.—Ella Rosenberg. 

The Doubtful Son.—La Foret Noire, a pantomime. 

The Deserted Daughter.—Matrimony—and various 
entertainments. For the benefit of Mr. Jefferson. 


12 Wednesday 20th, The Foundling of the Forest.—A Recitation.—Adop- 


ted Child. For the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Barrett. 

Abaelino, the Great Bandit.—The Tale of Terror. For 
the benefit of Mr. Cone. 

The Stranger.—Oscar and Malvina. For the benefit of 
Mr. Francis. 

The Wheel of Fortune. —Recitations.—Valentine and 
Orson. For the benefit of Mr. M‘Kenzie. 


16 Wednesday 27th, The Road to Ruin—Dr. Last’s Examination—A 


Budget of Blunders. For the benefit of Mr. Blissett. 


Tue limits prescribed to the bulk of this work rendering it 
impracticable to include, in any single number, the whole of the 
critical observations demanded by the performances of one month, 
_ we are reduced to the necessity of reserving the greater part to 
_ be continued during the theatrical recess. In the mean time, we 
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select for the numbers of the current months those parts of the 
transactions of our stage which, by their novelty or prominence, 
lay more particular claim to attention. Conformably to this plan, 
we have already followed Mrs. Beaumont through several of her 
characters; in the course of which so much has been said of that 
lady, that our opinions respecting her talents, in general, are per- 
haps as well understood as if we were to devote a volume to the 
subject. In the characters to which we have not yet adverted, her 
merits and defects, her beauties and eccentricities, were pretty 
nearly of the same kind as those we have already particularized. 
In all the parts she has yet gone through, her portraits were 
nearly akin, and bore one leading family feature: the materials 
precisely the same, though mixed up perhaps in different propor- 
tions. As we make it a rule not to speak of any actor, whose per- 
formances we cannot approve, we have nothing to say respecting 
Mr. Beaumont, but that a fine person and a manly face seem to be 
his only requisites for the stage. It will become our duty again 
perhaps to advert to Mrs. Beaumont, when we return to a dis- 
cussion of the performances, in their regular order: in the mean 
time a strict conformity to our plan calls upon us to introduce our 
readers to the gentleman who made his first appearance on any 
stage in the character of ZanGa. 

This gentleman, whose name is CaLBRaiTH, though, by birth 
an Irishman, has lived so long in this city, and has * even from 
his boyish days,” been so well known to its inhabitants, that he 
may be called a child of Philadelphia. Very early in life, and at a 
time when the affluence of his father precluded the idea of his 
ever going on the stage, he disclosed talents which pointed it out 
as his natural walk in life. As he grew up, those indications grew 
stronger; and when certain family occurrences took place, which 
rendered it necessary for him to pursue some kind of profession, in 
order to obtain an establishment, his intimate friends and the 
companions of his social hours, unanimously marked out the 
stage as that for which nature had designed him. In all their cal- 
culations upon the subject, however, the idea of tragedy never 
entered into their heads; of his enlisting himself under the banners 
of Mclpomene, he himself alone entertained a conception: and 
such was the opinion with which his comic powers had inspired 
his acquaintances, that, when his appearance in the character of 
Zanga was announced, their partiality could not prevent the far 
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greater number of them from foreboding, if not a total failure, 
at least such a falling off from his natural course, as could not fail 
to operate to his disadvantage. How far they were mistaken he 
demonstrated on the first night of his appearance. 

If the talents of a performer may be estimated by the measure 
of a compound ratio of the difficulties belonging to the part he 
plays and his success in playing it, that measure will be more 
particularly applicable to a performer on his first appearance. It 
would, therefore, be doing great injustice to the object of our 
present criticism if we were to enter upon an examination of 
his performance of Zanga, without first investigating that character 
and unfolding the difficulties which, from the structure of the 
tragedy to which it belongs, beset the performer who attempts to 
personate it. 

In the first place, the obvious similitude and, at the same time, the 
great inferiority of the tragedy of “The Revenge” to Shakspeare’s 
Othello, operates greatly to the injury of the former, and diminishes 
the relish with which a play of equal merit would be tasted if 
unfoiled by so very disadvantageous a comparison. In the next 
place, the dialogue, being very much composed of long and labour- 
ed speeches, hangs with a dead weight upon the performer, and, 
though the lines in general be vigorous and smooth, becomes tire- 
some to an audience in almosi every scene;—what is worse, the 
wearisome heaviness of the dialogue is not relieved by a proper 
share of incident, or even by an ordinary portion of variety in the 
scenes. 

Nor are those the only difficulties which the performer of Zanga 
has to encounter. He receives no relicf from the other characters, 
who are so uninteresting, and so feebly drawn, that the play may be 
said to rest, with all its cumbersome weight, upon the sole support 
of Zanga;, who, after all, has, in the second, third and fourth acts, 
very little upon which an actor can display his talents to any great 
purpose of effect or interest. In the first and in the last act there 
are some very brilliant effusions of genius; but they are of a nature 
which require an energy of action and utterance, together with 
a wildness of expression, under the correction of a strict propriety, 
which more than any other association of qualities is difficult 
to be found in an actor, and which we firmly believe Mossop alone 
ever fully possessed. . 

When those who have witnessed Mr. Calbraith’s personation of 
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Zanga therefore shall have duly weighed the nature of the under- 
taking, they cannot but concur with us in thinking, that it was, 
as a first afifearance, a very extraordinary effort. What renders it 
more so is, that in almost every scene he betrayed evident marks 
of a too hasty and careless study of the speeches. The words were 
in some few places dislocated; and in others, the meaning was 
not emphatically nor judiciously marked. On the other hand, some 
lines were enforced with much beauty and effect. Such was his 
speech, in the first scene of the first act, in answer to Isabella, when 
she intreats him to tell his story with more temper. 















Jes, woman, with the temper that befits it. 
Has the dart adder venom? So have I 
When trod upon. Proud Spaniard, thou shalt feel me! 
From that day, that day of my dishonour, 

I from that day have cursed the rising sun 
Which never failed to tell me of my shame. 

I from that day have blest the coming night, 
Which promised to conceal it; but in vain; 










The blow returned Jor ever in my cream. 










In this speech, which he spoke with great force and correctness, 
the lines printed in italics claimed particular praise for their supe- 
rior force, propriety and spirit. Nor in the lines further on in the 







same speech, 






* By nightly march he purpos‘d to surprise 





The Moorish camp: but / Aave tater care 





” 





They shall be ready to receeve his favour, 





were the words in italics less deserving of applause 






In the second scene of the first act too, his exclamation 










* Had’st thou a thousand lives, thy death would please me,” 





was thrown out with a vehemence and, at the same time, a decree 
of correctness, which could hardly have been expected from a per- 





son labouring under the horrors of a first appearance. 






Although the whole interval between the first and last acts affords 





little scope -for an actor, unless, ike the great man already men- 






tioned, he had the power to commute the very dross of the poet 






into gold, still there were passages in which Mr. Calbraith acquit- 





ted himself in a manner that gave pleasure to his friends. When 
{sabella informs him that the ume of Don Carlos’s arrival was 
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“ two nights ago,”—the lively exultation and diabolical joy with 
which he rapidly exclaimed 


** That was the very night 
Before the battle” — 


and then, lowering his voice, said 


** Memory set down that; 
It has the essence of the crocodile,” 


were so happily characteristic of the Moor’s heart and purpose, 
that the dullest comprehension must have received a strong im- 
pression of the character. 

The second scene of the fifth act is the great test of the per- 
former’s talents for Zanga; and here it was that Mr. Calbraith 
displayed his, with most effect and applause. It was evident that 
he had more carefully studied it; and he was, besides, a little more 
than he had before been, relieved from the pressure of timidity. Ina 
word, he so successfully exerted himself in that trying scene, that 
every speech received the’ most unqualified testimony of approba- 
tion. The curtain fell amidst repeated vollies of applause, and every 
one owned that Mr. Calbraith’s was a very extraordinary first ap- 
pearance. 


Mr. CALBRAITH’S PIERRE. 

On the eleventh of February (ten days after his appearance in 
Zanga) Mr. Calbraith again came forward, in the character of 
Pierre; in which he manifested powers which, if fropierly exer- 
cised, cannot fail to raise him in time to a very respectable rank in 
his profession. Pierre, being a character which requires a more 
perfect familiarity with stage business than Zanga does, his action 
was not so easy nor so appropriate, and he betrayed in it a still 
greater negligence of previous study: yet there were many very 
laudable passages, some of considerable felicity, and one or two 
readings which to us appeared quite new and very happily conceiv- 
ed. One of these was on his first entrance, when Pierre addresses 


Jaffer, 
“ My friend, good morrow; 
How fares the honest partner of my heart? 
What, melancholy? Not a word to spare me?” 


he did not put it interrogatively, “ What, melancholy?—not a 
word to spare me?”—but in an exclamation of friendly raillery, 
“What! melancholy:—not a word to spare me!” which being con- 
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sonant to the character and purpose of Pierre, and to the affectcd 
pleasantry of temper with which he rallies the notion of honesty, 
in the following speech, was well imagined, and certainly had a 
very agreeable effect. 

The next was his reply to Jaffier, when the latter mournfully 


exclaims 
** And now thank heaven!” 


Calbraith, instead of replying in the ordinary way, 


Thank heaven'—for what? 


breaks in abruptly with the full question 


Thank heaven for what? 


Whether the latter was the reading meant by the author, or not, 
we will not waste time on discussing; but of the effect it produced 
we are convinced not only by our own feelings, but by the marked 
approbation of the audience. Through the whole of tha. scene 
he acquitted himself handsomely; though his want of stage bu- 
siness was rendered more conspicuous than it need have been, by 
the dress he wore, which was little more fit for Pierre than for 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Shylock, or sir John Falstaff. 

In a character, the performance of which depends so much, as that 
of Pierre does in certain scenes, upon a perfect knowledge and ha- 
bitual practice of stage business, it would be unfair to deal strictly 
with a candidate for public favour on his second appearance. We 
shall only say, therefore, that in Mr. Calbraith’s action there was 
much which might be mended, and which, we are persuaded, he 
will mend. Where action is imperfect, it should be called upon as 
little as possible. Nothing but length of time, and long, laborious 
practice can ever impart the kind of action that is adapted to the 
stage; and which is by no means the same that is considered elegant 
deportment in private life. The discourse of Dr. Johnson was not 
farther removed from the easy elegance of conversation in polished 
society, than the best action of the stage is from the easy deport- 
ment of the drawing room. This, therefore, is one of the qualifica- 
tions which an actor must learn after he has gone upon the stage— 
being entirely out of his habits before. We, therefore, strenuously 
recommend it to all young actors, and particularly to those men of 
genius, who have much to lose, to bes sparing as possible of action 
till they have acquired that smoothness which practice only can im- 
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part. That astonishing actor we have already more than once men- 
tioned: Mossop, the first Zanga) was so convinced of this truth, that 
tor four or five years, he seldom brought his left arm into action.— 
This it was which gave rise to the malignant Churchill’s sneer 
upon him. 

While the mouth measures words with greater skill, 

The right hand labours, and the left lies still; 


For he resolves on scripture grounds to go 
What the right doth, the left hand shall not know. 


Mr. Calbraith appears to have a just notion of the advantage 
of what is called 6y-f/ay; and considering the novelty of his situa- 
tion, he was sometimes fortunate in his attempts, particularly in the 
conversation between Alonzo and Don Carlos in the Revenge. Yet 
as it is a dangerous experiment and one which, if unluckily execut- 
ed, does more to detract from other excellence than any occasional 
success in it can do good} and as being sparing of it, if it do noth- 
ing else will mark a certain degree of diffidence, (than which noth- 
ing can be more interesting or winning on the esteem of the audi- 
ence), we have always done our best to recommend it to young 
performers. A little attention to this recommendation would make 
Mr. Calbraith’s action very much superior to that of any beginner 
we have yet seen. 

It would be injustice to this gentleman, not to say that in many 
critical scenes, he showed that he understood his author well, and 
that in delivering the dagger to Jaffier and saying, 

Take it—farewell—for now I owe thee nothing. 
he was, beyond our expectation, correct and striking. 

With respect to his stage business, Mr. Calbraith has yet much 
to learn. His person, though full, is well proportioned and favourable 
to him. His face though not very striking, is not objectionable. 
His voice, though clear in its extent, strong when exerted, and fit 
for the lively and the light, is deficient of compass in descent, and 
wanting the deep and lower tones is inadequate to the expression 
of solemnity, and to under-speaking. It is fitter for Lothario than 
Richard or Macbeth, but equal to all the purposes of comedy. 

Yet, upon the whole, we hazard nothing in asserting, that Mr. 
Calbraith has talents which nothing but neglect can prevent from 
placing him in a very high and reputable rank in his profession. 

Neglect such as if he were capable of it, would be unpardonable in 
he highest degree. 
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DE MONFORT, 


A TRAGEDY, BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 










(Continued from page 60.]} 


In the first scene a light is thrown upon the extraordinary 
character of De Monfort, by a conversation between his servant 
Manuel and old Jerome. 

De Monfort has scarcely been seated in his new residence, when 
he is unexpectedly visited by the Count and Countess Fresera, 
who, having seen his servant at the gate, resolve to enter and wel- 
come him. The count runs with an ardour that indicates familiarity 
as well as affection, to embrace him, but is received in a manner 
which, notwithstanding De Monfort’s efforts to conceal his feel- 
ings, manifests a repugnance to meet him. After inquiry for the 
lady Jane, to which the other gives an evasive answer, the count and 
countess take their leave, first extorting from him a promise that 
he will visit them, and promising that he will collect some cheerful 
friends to dissipate the melancholy, which they perceive hanging 
over him. 



















Freberg. We'll reestablish thee: we’ll banish pain. 
I will collect some rare, some cheerful friends, 
And we shall spend together glorious hours, 

The gods might envy. Little time so spent, 

Doth far outvalue all our life beside. 

This is indeed our life, our waking life, 

The rest dull breathing sleep. 

De Monfort. Thus, it is true, from the sad years of life 
We sometimes do short hours, yea minutes strike, 
Keen, blissful, bright, never to be forgotten; 

Which, through the dreary gloom of time o’erpast, 
Shine like fair sunny spots on a wild waste. 

But few they are, as few the heaven-fir’d souls 
Whose magic power creates them. Bless’d art thou, 
If, in the ample circle of thy friends, 

Thou canst but boast a few. 

Freb. Judge for thyself: in truth, I do not boast. 

There is amongst my friends, my later friends, 

A most accomplish’d stranger. New to Amberg; 

But just arriv’d, and will ere long depart. 

I met him in Franconia two years since. 

He is so full of pleasant anecdote, 
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So rich, so gay, so poignant is his wit, 
Time vanishes before him as he speaks, 
And ruddy morning through the lattice peeps 
Ere night seems well begun. 

De Mon. How is he call’d? 

Freb. 1 will surprise thee with a welcome face: 
I will not tell thee now. 





































The count and countess being gone, De Monfort gives vent to his 
feelings in a soliloquy, which, by exhibiting the strange alienation 
of his temper, even from the offices of sincere friendship and 
politeness, prepares us for the more gloomy appearances which 
follow. 

De Mon. Well, well, prepare my bed; I will to rest. 
I know not how it is, my heart stands back, 
And meets not this man’s love.—Friends! rarest friends! 
Rather than share his undiscerning praise 
With every table wit, and book-form’d sage, 
And paltry poet puling to the moon, 
I'd court from him proscription, yea, abuse, 
And think it proud distinction. 


We next meet De Monfort at breakfast, the morning after his 
arrival; when, sleep having a little restored his natural temper, he 
speaks with great kindness to his servant Manuel. Here we begin 
(o observe that every line, as the piece advances, tends to elucidate 
the character of the hero; and that scenes, at first apparently trivial, 
answer the important purpose of unfolding, in the most natural 
manner possible, the rooted sorrow that lies near his heart, and 
insensibly revealing the cause of it. Even while felicitating him- 
self upon his retreat, he adverts in bitter terms to the evil he has 
fled from, and shows that it reigns in his mind paramount to all 
other considerations. 

De Mon. Here can I wander with assured steps, 
Nor dread, at every winding of the path, 
J.est an abhorred serpent cross my way, 
To move— [ Stopping short 
Man. What says your honour? 
There are no serpents in our pleasant fields. 
De Mon. Think’st thou there are no serpents in the world, 
But those who slide along the grassy sod, 
And sting the luckless foot that presses them! 
There are, who, in the path of social life, 
Do bask their spotted skins in fortune’s sun, 
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And sting the soul—Ay, till its healthful frame 
Is chang’d to secret, fest’ring, sore disease, 
So deadly is the wound. 
~Van. Heaven guard your honour from such horrid skathe! 
They are but rare, | hope? 
De Mon. (Shaking his head.| We mark the hollow eye, the wasted 
frame, 
The gait disturb’d, of wealthy honour’d men, 
But do not know the cause. 
Man. ’Tis very true. God keep you well, my lord! 
De Mon. 1 thank thee, Manuel, I am very well. 
I shall be gay too by the setting sun. 
I go to revel it with sprightly dames, 
And drive the night away. 


This dark superinduced feature of De Monfort’s character being 
thus partially exposed, the poet, by a transition exquisitely fine 
and natural, contrives to make him, with the aid of Manuel, dis- 
play some of its brighter natural traits. 


Man. | should be glad to see your honour gay. 
De Mon. And thou too shalt be gay. There, honest Manuel, 
Put these broad pieces in thy leathern purse, 
And take at night a cheerful jovial glass. 
Here is one too, for Bremer; he loves wine; 
And ene for Jaques: be joyful all together. 


That the author of this tragedy possesses the happy power of so 
mingling and disposing the lights and shades of character, as to 
produce a perfect and intelligible picture, in a degree superior 
to any modern poet, we need not offer any stronger proof than this 
single scene. First, De Monfort appears wrapt in the indulgence 
of his gloomy, hateful feelings; then he gradually slides into his 
own noble natural temper; from which he is suddenly roused back 
again to all the scorpion stings of his former thoughts, by a cir- 
cumstance which, though natural and simple, is admirably con- 
ducive to the progress of the plot. It is thus, by a skilful disposition 
of the parts, and the quick, yet easy and unforced alternation of the 
two contrasted characteristics of his heart, she gradually develops 
and throws out into full relief the whole man. While he is flatter- 
ing himself with the hope of enjoying a suspension of his tortures, 
by distance from the causer of it, a servant enters, and, with a word, 
shows him the fallacy of his expectations, and gives us the first 
elance of the person he detests 
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Serv. My lord, I met e’en now, a short way off, 
Your countryman, the Marquis Rezenvelt. 

De Mon. (Starting from his seat, and letting the cup fall from his 
hand.| Who, say’st thou? 

Serv. Marquis Rezenvelt, an’ please you. 

De Mon. Thou ly’st—it is not so—it is impossible! 

Serv. I saw him with these eyes, plain as yourself. 

De Mon. Fool! ’tis some passing stranger thou hast seen, 

And with a hideous likeness been deceiv’d. 

Serv. No other stranger could deceive my sight. 

De Mon. [ Dashing his clenched hand violently upon the table, and 
overturning every thing.| Heaven blast thy sight! it lights on 
nothing good. 

Serv. I surely thought no harm to look upon him! 

De Mon. What, dost thou still insist? Him must it be? 

Does it so please thee well? [Servant endeavours to speak.} Hold thy 
damn’d tongue! 
By Heaven I’ll kill thee! [Going furiously up to him. 
Man. (In a soothing voice.) Nay, harm him not, my lord; he speaks 
the truth; 
I’ve met his groom, who told me certainly 
His lord is here. I should have told you so, 
But thought, perhaps, it might displease your honour. 


Here the first clear view of the person that disturbs his peace 
breaks upon us; but only to light us to a more dark and inexplica- 
ble mystery. We see that he not only abhors this marquis Rezen- 
velt, but that he has such a secret dread of meeting him, that, in 
his consternation, he almost stoops to the meanness of striking his 
servant for intimating that the marquis is in the same town with 
him. Having made De Monfort thus disclose himself, the poet 
artfully turns the tempest of the unh:ppy victim’s mind to another 
point, and makes him accompany the development with strong 
indications of conscious shame for the unworthiness of his feelings. 


De Mon. [ Becoming all at once calm, and turning sternly to MANUEL. | 
And how dar’st thou think it would displease me? 
What is’t to me who leaves or enters Amberg? 
But it displeases me, yea, ev’n to frenzy, 
That every idle fool must hither come 
To break my leisure with the paltry tidings 
Of all the cursed things he stares upon. 
(SERVANT aftempte to speah——De Monrort etampe with his 
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Take thine ill favour’d visage from my sight, 
And speak of it no more. [Lot Servant 
And go thou too; I choose to be alone. 
{ Exit MANvEL.—De MonrFort goes to the door by which the; 
went out; opens it, and looks. 
But is he gone indeed? Yes, he is gone. 
[ Goes to the opposite door, opens it, and looks: then gives loose to all 
the fury of gestures, and walks up and down in great agitation 
It is too much: by Heaven, it is too much! 
He haunts me—stings me—like a devil haunts— 
He'll make a raving maniac of me—Villain! 
The air wherein thou draw’st thy fulsome breath 
Is poison to me—Oceans shall divide us! [ Pauses 
But no; thou think’st I fear thee, cursed reptile! 
And hast a pleasure in the damned thought. 
Though my heart’s blood should curdle at thy sight, 
I'll stay and face thee still. {Knocking at the chamber decor. 
Ha! Who knocks there? 


While every string of the unhappy De Monfort’s heart is thus 
untuned and unfitted for harmony, the count Freberg enters; and, 
perceiving his agitation, entreats him to open his heart to him, and 
this draws from De Monfort some observations on the fallacious- 
ness of mankind, not less just and true than vigorously expressed 


Fy eds. What troubles thee? 
De Mon. I have no grief: distress me not, my friend 
Fred. Nay, do not call me so. Wert thou my friend, 
Wouldst thou not open all thine inmost soul, 
And bid me share its every consciousness’ 
De Mon. Freberg, thou know’st not man; not 
But only him who, in smooth studied works 
Of polish’d sages, shines deceitfully 
In all the splendid foppery of virtue 
Phat man was never born whose secret sou!, 
With all its motley treasure of dark thoughts, 
Foul fantasies, vain musings, and wild dreams. 
Was ever opened to another's scan 
Away, away’ it is delusion all 
~ De Moniort into a more piscid man 
he reminds him of his promise, invites him to come ajor 2 wu 


When count Freberg has ¢ 
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There is no good I would not share with thee, 
And this man’s company, to minds like thine, 
Is the best banquet-feast I could bestow. 


In this description a profound knowledge of the most secret 
avenues, by which the human heart may be surprised and over- 
come, is displayed. Indeed we are not sure that the manner, in 
which Shakspeare contrives to make lago feed the flame of Othel- 
lo’s rage, shows more poetic art and ingenuity than Miss Baillie 
evinces in raising the expectation of De Monfort by those praises 
of the person to be introduced to him, and then letting fall upon him 
the dreadful intelligence—more dreadful for being unexpected, 


*‘ It is thy townsman, noble Rezenvelt,” 


the man whom he most abhors; and the praises of whom is poison 
to his soul. Accordingly he shows how deeply he is affected, 
snatches his hand hastily from I'reberg, and shrinks back. Here a 
scene ensues of great importance, as it demonstrates that De 
Monfort is conscious of the unworthiness of his feelings, and so 
ashamed of, that he meanly disavows, them. 


Freb. Ha! What is this? Art thou painstricken, Monfort’ 
Nay, on my life, thou rather seem’st offended: 
Does it displease thee that I call him friend? 
De Mon. No, all men are thy friends. 
Freb. No, say not all men. But thou art offended. 
I see it well. I thought to do thee pleasure; 
But if his presence is not welcome here, 
He shall not join our company to-day. 
De Mon. What dost thou mean to say? What is’t to me 
Whether I meet with such a thing as Rezenvelt 
‘To-day, to-morrow, every day, or never’ 
Freb. In truth, I thought you had been well with him. 
He prais’d you much. 
De Mon. 1 thank him for his praise—Come, Ict us move: 
This chamber is confin’d and airless grown. [ Starting. 
I hear a stranger’s voice? 
Freb. ’Tis Rezenvelt. 
Let him be told that we are gone abroad. 
De Mon. { Proudly.| No! let him enter. Who waits there? Ho' 
Manuel! 
Enter MaNvet. 


What stranger speaks below? 
Man. The Marquis Rezenvelt 
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I have not told him that you are within. 
De Mon. [ Angrily.] And wherefore didst thou not? Let him ascend. 


The character of Rezenvelt is well drawn; but with a degree of 
point far subordinate to that of De Monfort. It serves to show, 
however, that Thalia has not been niggard of her gifts to the 
lady who draws it. Rezenvelt’s careless gaiety, lively humor, and 
turn to dadinage, are finely contrasted with the serious cast and 
moody melancholy of De Monfort. As a moral character, too, 
he is advantageously opposed to the other; and, on his first en- 
trance, recommends himself to our regards by the guileless, affa- 
ble and friendly manner in which he advances to De Monfort, and 
gives him a cordial welcome; for which the other thanks him with 
repulsive, cold reluctance. In the conversation that ensues, De 
Montort more fully discloses his abominable antipathy; and, when 
left to himself, gives vent to his rancor, and lays still more bare 
the morbid state of his heart. 


Hell hath no greater torment for th’ accurs’d 
Than this man’s presence gives— 

Abhorred fiend! he hath a pleasure too, 

A damned pleasure, in the pain he gives! 

Oh! the side glance of that detested eve! 

That conscious smile! that full insulting lip! 

It touches every nerve: it makes me mad. 
What, does it please thee? Dost thou woo my hate 
Hate shalt thou have! determin’d, deadly hate, 
Which shall awake no smile. Malignant villain’ 
lhe venom of thy mind is rank and devilish, 
And thin the film that hides it 

Thy hateful visage ever spoke thy worth 

I loath’d thee when a boy 

Phat —— should be besotted with him thus 
And Freberg likewise so bewitched is, 

Vhat, like a hireling flatt’rer, at his heels 

tHe meanly paces, off ring brutish praise 

Oh' 1 could curse him too 


In the second act the lady Jane De Monfort is introduced wih 
every advantage which the finest poetical description can lend to 
personal excellence. Between Mrs. Siddonms, who acted the cha- 
racter, and the description of Jane, the resemblance is so st 


that it is with reason supposed she sat to Miss Baillie for the pic 
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ture. It is the more striking too, for coming in detached pieces 


from the mouth of a simple page, who hastily announces her arri- 
val. 
Lady Freb. How looks her countenance? 
Page. So queenly, so commanding, and so noble, 
I shrunk at first, in awe; but when she smild, 
For so she did, to see me thus abash’d, 
Methought I could have compass’d sea and land, 
To do her bidding. 
Lady. Is she young or old? 
Page. Neither, if right I guess, but she is fair; 
For time hath laid his hand so gently on her, ‘ 
As he too, had been aw’d. u 4 
Lady. The foolish stripling! 
She has bewitch’d thee. Is she large in stature: 
Page. So stately, and so graceful is her form, : 
I thought at first her stature was gigantic, i 
But on a near approach I found, in truth, 
She scarcely does surpass the middle size. : 
Lady. What is her garb? i. 
Page. 1 cannot well describe the fashion of it ce 4 
She is not deck’d in any gallant trim, bi 
But seems to me, clad in the usual weeds 't 
Of high, habitual state; for as she moves, ' 
Wide flows her robe in many a waving fold, 
As I have seen unfurled banners play 
With the soft breeze. 










It appears, that in her excessive anxiety about her brother, Jane 
had, on missing him, set off to Amberg to seek him. At the soli- 
citation of Freberg and his lady she agrees to go to their party, on 
the special condition of being permitted to wear a mask, under the 
concealment of which she proposes to probe her brother’s senti- 


ments. 
Methinks unknown, I e’en might speak to him, 


And gently prove the temper of his mind. 


(To be continued.) 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

ir has seldom fallen to our share to experience more unpleasant 
sensations, than those with which we now address our subscribers, 
on the subject of an article which appeared in the last number. 
We allude particularly to an offensive passage in the life of Mr. 
Quick. A plain relation of the fact will satisfy our readers that 
the thing was accidental, and induce them to acquit us of any pur- 
posed disrespect. 

The quantity of original composition demanded for each num- 
ber, and other cares attendant on the work, render it necessary 
for the editor to call in, at times, the help of an amanuensis, to 
whom it is given to transcribe the parts extracted from foreign 
publications. This was the case in the article under consideration, 
which the editor never perused farther than the first few lines, 
till his attention was called to it in the Mirror of Taste, by the 
observations of a friendly subscriber. On this view of the subject, 
the editor will no doubt stand acquitted; indeed, who could sus- 
pect him of intending such an outrage on the feelings of those 
whose approbation alone can support the work? 

It may be said that the article ought not to have been put into 
the printer’s hands, without previous examination. That is a point 
the editor will not dispute; yet surely he may be allowed to say 
that as, in most things done in life, men are obliged to rely 
frequently on the discretion of others, he could not be very cul- 
pable in trusting to a publication of much celebrity—one too which 
from its nature must be intended to find its way into the hands of 
the most polished portion of society in England: and he thinks it 
may be doubted whether there be one of those he now addresses, 
who would have felt the least apprehension in putting into the 
hands of his family the book from which the article alluded to is 
taken. Much as he laments the error his confidence has led 
him into, he cannot think that he need be ashamed of having 
extracted, without suspicion, an article from “ GiLiiLanp’s Dra- 
MaTic Mrgror;” in the second volume of which work, printed 
so late as 1808, in London, the wkole may be found, under the 
head “ Quick,” verbatim et literatem, as it stands in the Mirror 
of Taste. 

The book is at Mr. Zantzinger’s store, for the inspection of any 
subscriber who wishes to be assured of the truth. 





